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By Garland Armour Bricker, 6; tiie Oiio State University. 
The Teaching of Agriculture in the High School 


The recent movement toward the study of agriculture in secondary schools has opened many 
problems of an educational nature. In their solution Mr. Bricker’s book is uncommonly 
valuable. Cloth, xxv-+-202 pages, 12mo, illustrated, $1.00 net. 


By John Franklin Brown, author of “The American High School.” 


The Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools 
in Germany and the United States 


A concise, clear description of the standards and institutions which exist in Germany to-day 
for the training of teachers in the higher or secondary schools, with some account of the 
methods by which they have been developed and discussion of a standard and plan for train 


ing American teachers. Cloth, «+335 pages, t2mo, $1.25 net 
By Ephraim Emerton, Professor of Church History, Harvard University. 
Unitarian Thought Cloth, ix+-309 pages, 12mo, $1.50 net, by mail $1.60. 


The book will be of interest and enlightenment to both those whose impressions of Uni 
tarianism, as opposed to some cherished beliefs of Christianity, have been unfavorable, and 
those who will be reminded of the high traditions of their fathers—and beliefs which at least 
produced an unusual number of men of exceptional character. 


By Scott Nearing, of the Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 
Social Adjustment Cloth, x«vi+-377 pages, 12mo, $1.50 net, by mail $1.61. 


A book of armament in the fight against the “submergence” which comes from ignorance and 
poverty, and of inspiration in the effort to develop the ability latent in every community. 


By Henry N. Ogden, Professor of Sanitary Engineerina, Cornell University. 
Rural Hygiene Cloth, xvit+434 pages, 12mo, $1.50 net, by mail $1.08 


The book will do much to advance the standard of comfort in rural homes; and it covers the 
broader subjects which concern the general health of the community at large as well as what 
is popularly known as Hygiene. 


By William Lyon Phelps, Professor of English Literature at Yale, 
Essays on the Russian Novelists 


By the author of Essays on Modern Novelists which the Boston Transcript calls “as vital 
considerations of literary problems as have been brought to the eye of the thinking public in 





many a long day.” Cloth, ir+322 pages, $1.50 net, by mail, $1.60. 
° 
By John A. Widtsoe, Ph.D., President of the Agricultural College of Utah. 
Dry Farming Cloth, xxii+445 pages, illustrated, 12mo, $1.50 net, by mail $1.67, 


Like Professor Ogden’s volume on Rural Hygiene, this is a new issue in the valuable “Rural 
Science Series,” of which the general editor is Professor L. H. Bailey of Cornell University. 
The book is the first to assemble serviceably the known facts of science as to profitable 
farming without irrigation in regions of limited rainfall. 
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The Encyclopaedia Britannica 


(11th Edition) 
First review in The London Times, 20th Jan., 1911 


We welcome this morning the comple- 
tion of a really great work—the prepara 
tion and publication of the Eleventh Edi- 
tion of the “Encyclopedia Britannica.”’* 
Appropriately dedicated to the chiefs of 
the mnglish 
speaking world—to the King of Great 
and the President of the United 
the first 14 volumes of this book 
with the high 
pretension of presenting, in an English 
the best results of modern know- 
all the main subjects that can 
human mind. The second 
binders’ hands, will be 
may regard the 
complete. Its 29 
printed on thin 


two great sections of the 


Britain 
States 
appear simultaneously, 
dress, 
ledge on 
interest the 
half 
ready 


now in the 
soon, so that we 
practically 
comely quarto volumes, 
India paper, light and portable, clearly 
printed and tastefully bound in dark 
limp leather, contain an enormous mass 
scientific and historical, in the 
terms, presented 
in ordered sequence by the best authori 

ties in this country and in America, and 
expressed in a literary form which 
makes details and discussions alike in- 
telligible to the average educated man 
woman Every who has had a 
band in preparing a coéperative work 
a large scale knows that under the 
most favourable conditions the task is 
difficult. It is hard work to enlist your 
regiment, and often harder still to make 
them keep step. Planning and execu- 
tion, if the book is large and compre- 
hensive, demand knowleJge and organiz- 
ing powers of a high order. This has 
been the case with all the suc- 
editions of the “Encyclopedia” 
year 1768, when “a Society of 
Gentlemen in Scotland” began to bring 
out the first edition in sixpenny num- 
bers, afterwards collected into three vol- 
umes, down to the time when Spencer 
Baynes, and after him Robertson Smith, 
produced, volume by volume, their well- 
known Ninth Edition. It is obvious that 
these difficulties become immensely 
greater if the whole worn is to be issued 
simultaneously, or nearly so, as, for the 
first time in the history of the different 
has been done on the present | 
occasion But they have been tri. 

umphantly surmounted, a feat on which 

Mr. Hugh Chisholm, the Editor, his staff, 
the great body of his contributors, and, 


finally, the business managers and the | 


book as 


of facts, 
widest sense of those 


or one 


notably 
cessive 
from the 


editiona, 





* THe ENCYCLOPARDIA BRITANNICA: A 
Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, Literature, 
and General Information. Eleventh Edi- 
tion. 29 vole. 4to. (Cambridge: at the | 
University Press, 1910) 


7. 


of 
may 


the Cambridge University 
be most heartily congratu- 


Syndics 
Press, 
lated. 

The objections to the old system of 
publication are well stated in the Intro- 
cuction to the present volumes. They do 
not exist, or they exist in a much small 
er degree, in the case of works like the 
“Dictionary of National Biography” or 
the “Cambridge Modern History,” since 
in those cases the subjects treated are 
in much less intimate correlation than 
they are in an encyclopedia. In the 
book planned by Lord Acton, the editors 
and writers of the volume on the 
Reformation had to deal with an epoch 
which had nothing to do with the voi- 
ume on Napoleon, and nothing would 
have been gained by simultaneous pub- 
lication. Obviously the case is far other- 
wise with an encyclopedia, where sub- 
jects mutually related in the closest man- 
ner are dealt with in different volumes, 
according to the accident of their initial 
letter. Some fifteen years elapsed between 
the appearance of the first volume of the 
Ninth Edition and that of the last vol- 
ume; a period of time which laid the 
book open both to the accidents to which 
human life is liable and to the changes 


which come about with the rapid de-| 


velopment of modern knowledge. In 
those fifteen years Spencer Baynes fell 
ill, and his place had to be taken by an- 
other editor; while, a fact of more im- 
portance in regard to the book’s perfec- 
tion, some of the articles under letters 
A and B had naturally become a little | 


antiquated by the time Z was reached. It | 


is obvious that if your article on Anat- 


omy is to agree entirely with your arti- | 


cle on Zoélogy, your Algebra with your | 
Trigonometry, your American Literature 
with your biographies of literary Ameri- 


cans whose names come late in the al-| 
phabet, it is an immense advantage that | 


they should all appear at the same time. 
But, as we have already said, the diffi- 
culties of simultaneous publication, in 
the case of a book of over 20,000 quarto 
pages, are colossal. First you require. 
an ample supply of capital, in the hands | 
of those who are so persuaded of the 
goodness of the venture that they will 
undertake the risk. Next, you require 
semething still more important and still 
more rare—a clear plan, a directing hand 
at once wise and firm, and a perfect or- 
ganization. The Introduction describes 


\in a very interesting way what this or- 


ganization has been in the present case 
‘Tt was clearly understood from the out- 
|get that the Eleventh Edition was to be 


really a new book, and not a merely im- 
proved issue of the Ninth Edition, with 
those supplementary volumes which 
were issued in 1902 to form the Tenth 
Edition. These, as the editor puts it, 
were to be used as “building material” 
just as far as they were found adapt- 
able, and no further. “The site—in this 
case the whole field of knowledge—was 
mapped out afresh under the advice of 
specialist departmental advisers, who, in 
providing for the occupation of the dif- 
ferent areas, codperated with the central 
editorial staff, comprising many mem- 
bers, each of whom was responsible to 
the Editor-in-Chief for a particular sec- 
tion of the work.” It may be imagined 
that the choice of these departmental 
experts and of this editorial staff was no 
light matter, and that during the eight 
years which the preparation of the book 
has occupied many difficulties must have 
arisen. That they have been successful- 
ly surmounted, and that the efforts of ail 
have resulted in a book which really is 
an organic whole, is greatly to the credit 
of al] concerned. 

No sensible man would attempt, at a 
day’s notice, to criticize the matter of a 
'beok which deals in elaborate detail with 
|the whole range of human knowledge. 
The scholars, the students of history or 
science, the gtographers and the edu- 
cated public who have to consult this 
book from time to time, must be left to 
decide as to its real value. All that we 
can pretend to do to-day is to speak of 
\its general arrangement, its combination 
of readableness with painstaking detail, 
‘and the mass of authority which is rep- 
‘resented by its contributors. What strikes 
one first of all is the care that has been 
|taken to preserve something like a scale 
of relative importance in the articles. 
This was the first and most conspicuous 
merit of the “Dictionary of National 
| Biography,” and the lesson taught by 
Leslie Stephen and his successor has 
been duly learnt by Mr. Chisholm and 
his staff. They have had to deal with 
specialists, and specialists, as we all 


‘know, have a weakness for their own 
subjects, and, if uncontrolled, are apt to 
deal with them with a fulness not to be 
permitted in a book of this kind. Here 
the guiding hand is indispensable, and, 
so far as we can judge from a rapid in- 
spection, it has applied itself with much 
| discretion. To take a few of the scien- 
tific articles in the first volume; every- 
body knows the interest that now at- 
taches to speculations about the physi- 
cal constitution of the universe; and 
with this in his mind the editor has 
been well advised in allowing Sir Jo- 
seph Larmor to write exhaustively on 
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“Aether.” Again, mathematics have seen 
such developments and changes of late 
years that perhaps 40 pages was not 
too much to assign to Mr. Everitt and 
Major MacMahon for their articles on 
“Algebra” and “Algebraic Forms.” In 
the applied sciences, one of the most in- 
teresting subjects of to-day and to-mor- 
row is that of aeronautics; and here we 
have an elaborate and well-illustrated 
article, though under that heading it 
only deals with balloons and airships 
and not with monoplanes and biplanes. 
In the historical sciences our whole at- 
titude to antiquity has been changed of 
late years by the discoveries in Crete; 
and Mr. Hogarth’s article, also fully il- 
lustrated, on “A®gean Civilization” is an 
admirable summary of what has been so 
far done to throw light upon a great 
epoch, overwhelmed by some catastrophe 
as yet obscure. Or again, in the depart- 
ment of geography, which has become so 
vastly important during the last fifty 
years, the articles on “Africa” (Mr. T 
A. Joyce, Mr. J. S. Keltie, and others). 
“America” (Mr. David Hannay and Mr. 
O. T. Mason, of Washington), “Asia,” 
and “Australia’”—to say nothing of such 
minor matters as the Amazon, Arabia, 
and the State of Alabama—are all de. 
scribed in much detail, with an abund- 
ance of the latest information, and with 
ample bibliographical references, among 
which those bearing upon Africa are 
conspicuously full. In a later volume 
the article on “Ceramics,” by Messrs. R. 
L. Hobson and W. Burton, is singularly 
complete and beautifully illustrated in 
colour. 

We might speak in similar terms of a 
great number of other departments; 
but it will perhaps be enough to men- 
tion only one more—that of American 
geography, history, and _ literature. 
Without in any way forgetting that the 
“Encyclopedia” is primarily and in a 
predominant sense Britannica, those 
who have directed this new edition 
have determined that it should contain 
much more full and first-hand informa- 
tion about the Western Hemisphere, 
and especially about the United States 
—and of course about Canada—than has 
ever been the case before in a book of 
reference published in England. The 
reasons for this are obvious. The Amer- 
icans have a reading public much larger 
than we have; their Universities, their 
public schools, and their free libraries 
are always on the look-out for first-rate 
books of reference; and they have such 
a just pride in their own country and 
its history that they would very natural- 
ly be set against a book professing to 
cover the whole ground of knowledge 
which did not deal adequately with 
their great events and their great men. 
But it would be a mistake to suppose 
that the American articles are intended 
for American readers alone. They are 
for ourselves as well, and the more we 
read them, the more we study the his- 
tory of the great Republic, the present 
condition of the problems that lie be- 
fore it, and the lives of its chief men, 
the better it will be for both countries. 
There is little need to specify the note- 
worthy articles, but, still confining our- 
selves to the early volumes, we may 
just mention, in addition to the treatises 
dealing with the country as a whole, 


and with great districts like Alabama’ 
and Arizona, a few biographies, and | 


especially those of the family of Adams, 
from the President of that name to his 
eminent descendants, some of whom are 
still living and doing distinguished 
work. 

This article is intended to do no more 
than to call attention to a really memor- 
able book and to survey in the brief- 
est possible manner its plan and its 
mode of execution. The first point that 
makes it memorable is, as we have said, 
that, unlike all its predecessors, unlike 
any other book of similar design and 
scale, it has been finished all at once, 
and the world will soon possess it com- 
plete. What has been launched is not 
the mere hull of a vessel, but a vessel 
fitted, armed, and manned. The whole 
of the 29 volumes have been passed un- 
der the editorial eye before any one of 
them was given to the world; and thus 
there has been secured a unity of sys- 
tem, a harmony and a homogeneity 
which would have been impossible if the 
issue had been made volume by volume. 
Robertson Smith, when he sent out the 
Ninth Edition, spoke of the “inconcinni- 
ties” inseparable from such a _ publica- 
tion; but these, under the scheme that 
Mr. Chisholm has been privileged to 
earry out, have been reduced to the 
smallest possible proportions. Another 
marked feature of the book is that, so 
far as is possible in such a case, it is 
readable. We do not say that it is light 


reading, or that, for example, the article 
on Algebraic Forms is a pastime for a 
leisure hour; but that, so far as the sub- 
jects permit, the contributions even of 
the most learned writers have been pre- 
sented simply and straightforwardly 
and in plain English. It has been a 
principle of the Editor to make his writ- 
ers explain their technical terms as 
they proceed. Such terms, of course, 
abound, but the intention has been to 
make it always unnecessary for the 
reader to look up their meaning in a 
technical dictionary. In this way the book 
is, as far as possible, self-explanatory 
The last point—though to be sure it is 
the first that will strike every reader 
is that the book is printed on that thin 
India paper which the University and 
other Presses have recently made famil- 
iar by their editions of the poets and 
other books of moderate size. Certainly 
to adopt this material in the case of a 
work in 29 quarto volumes was a bold 
and novel experiment, but on the whole 
public opinion will pronounce it justi- 
fied. The gain in space and weight is 
immense; the volumes are light to 
handle, and the whole 29 will occupy 
only 3 ft. of shelf room. Doubtless one 
has to be more careful than usual in 
turning over the pages, but this will 
probably be found to be a small draw- 
back, to be set against very real advan- 
tages. 





Volume V. on India Paper, and Bound in Dark Green Flexible 
Sheepskin, Will Be Sent by Express upon Receipt of Request. 


T 


him as to necessitate his buying it. 


It is impossible by advertisements to attain that object directly 


HE object which The Cambridge University Press has in view, in this and 
in all other advertisements of the New Encyclopedia Britannica, is sim 
ply to tell the public exactly what that work is, and thus to enable each 
individual to decide for himself whether it 


would be of such use to 


The limi 





tations of space are such that the new features of the Encyclopedia can only be 
suggested. So the public have been asked to apply for an illustrated prospectus, 
within the forty pages of which there is room to supply the full particulars. 
This prospectus gives an account of the origin and of the history of the Encyclo- 


| pedia Britannica, of the transfer of its copyright to the English University of 


Cambridge, and of the planning, authorship, and production of the entirely new 
edition rendered necessary by the growth of knowledge and the recent vast 
changes in material conditions. It also describes the revolution effected in book 
production by the printing of the twenty-nine volumes of the new edition on 
India paper, whereby the weight of the work with its 27,000 pages has been 
reduced from two hundred to eighty pounds, and the shelf space required from 
nearly seven feet to a little more than two 

But the publishers of the Encyclopedia do not forget that any account issued 
by them of a publication of their own may possibly be looked on by some in the 
light in which one regards, and perbaps occasionally doubts, a description of a 
child by its own parents. So, to afford a simple means of judging the new Encyclo 
pedia Britannica, all outside influence apart, the Cambridge University Press has 
decided to send an actual volume of the work itself, free of all charge, for the 
inepection of any reader of the Nation. 

The book rent will be an actual volume, taken from an India paper set of the 
vork, bound in full flexible sheepskin (dark green). It will be sent by express, 
end can be returned without trouble, in the same case, charges forward. Inspec- 
tion of the volume will show any intelligent man exactly what the new Encyclo 
pedia Britannica is, what purposes it will answer, and what use it will be to him 
--which is the whole aim of the publishers. 


APPLICATION FOR A SPECIMEN VOLUME 
Cambridge University Press 


Encyclopedia Britannica Department, 
35 W. 32d Street, New York. 
Please send me a specimen volume (on India paper) of the New Encyclopwdia 
Britannica. 


Name 





Na. 5. 
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ESSAYS ON THE PURPOSE OF ART: Past 
and Present Creeds of English Painters. 

By MRS. RUSSELL BARRINGTON, Author of ‘Remin- 

iscences of G. F. Watts,’ ‘Life, Letters and Work of Fred- 

eric Leighton.’ 8vo. $4.25 net. 

CONTENTS: Introduction—Present Conditions Unfavour- 
able to the Creation of Permanent Art—The Finer Facts of 
Nature—Nationa! Individuality—Personal Individuality in 
Art—The ‘Something’ said by Leighton which ‘Nothing has 
Said Before’—Tae ‘Something’ said by Watts which ‘Nothing 
has Said Before’—The Reality of the Spiritual Life in Art— 
Conclusion. 


A HISTORY OF WALES from the Earliest 


Times to the Edwardian Conquest. 

By JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Professor of History 

in the University College of North Wales, Bangor. 2 

vols. S8vo. $6.00 net 

In thie work the story of Wales ia told in detail down to 
the atruggle in which the country lost ita independence. Pre- 
historic Wales, Roman Wales, the early institutions of the 
Welsh, the political divisions of the country, the Norman in- 
rasions and asecttlementsa, and the achievements of the more 
powerful princes are successively described. Special sections 
are devoted to the history of the Welsh Church. The rela- 
tiona between England and Wales are traced at each stage 
and the reaction of Welsh upon English history is illustrated. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE: Essays on the Con- 
stitutional History from the Accession of Do- 
mitian (81 A.D.) to the Retirement of Niceph- 
orus Ill. (1081 A.D.) 


By the Rev, F. W. BUSSELL, D.D., Fellow and Tutor of 

Brasenose College, Oxford. 2 vols. S8vo. $9.00 net. 

This work attempts to set forta the secret influences and 
tendencies which produced political and social changes dur- 
ing one millennium of the empire; to exhibit the policy and 
achievement of the emperors in the newer light thrown upon 
their tasks by recent inquiries; and, above all, by modern 
analogies in political experiment or disillusion. 





BIRD FLIGHT AS THE BASIS OF AVIA- 
TION: a Contribution towards a System of 
Aviation compiled from the results of numer- 
ous experiments made by O. and G. Lilienthal. 


By OTTO LILIENTHAL. With a Biographical Introduc- 
tion and an Addendum by GUSTAVE LILIENTHAL, Archi- 
tect and Teacher at the Humboldt Academy, Translated 
from the Second Edition by A. W. ISENTHAL, A.M.I.E.E., 
F.R.P.S. With 93 Illustrations, 8 Litho. Plates, and 1 
Portrait. 8vo. $2.50 net. 
This is an English version of a book which is considered 
a classic by recent writers on Aviation, as it contains a rec- 
ord of the important experiments made by the author and his 
brother on the relations between the form of the wing and 
the wind pressure. 


THE AEROPLANE: an Elementary Text-Book 
of the Principles of Dynamic Flight. 


By T. O’B. HUBBARD, Secretary of the Aeronautical So- 
ciety of Great Britain, Joint Editor of ‘The Aeronautical 
Journal’; J. H. LEDEBOER, B.A., Editor of ‘Aeronautics,’ 
Joint Editor of ‘The Aeronautical Journal’; and C. C. 
TURNER, Author of ‘Aerial Navigation of To-day,’ 
‘Cantor Lectures on Aeronautics, 1909.’ With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $1.00 net. 


THE DAWN OF CHARACTER: a Study of 
Child Life. 


By EDITH E. READ MUMFORD, M.A., Clothworkers’ 

Scholar, Girton College, Cambridge; Lecturer on ‘Child 

Training’ at the Princess Christian Training College for 

Nurses, Manchester. Crown 8vo. $1.20 net. 

‘Mrs. Mumford is entirely sensible and human and hu- 
mane. She shines as a philosopher, and yet more as a 
mother. Young married people should consult Mrs. 
Mumford’s chatty pages, and learn parental wisdom.’—ETHI- 
CAL WORLD. 

‘A book that will be helpful alike to parents, teachers and 
nurses. It is well up to date and thoroughly enlightened in 
its teaching, with carefully reasoned lines of argument and 
numerous illustrations from life in the nursery.’—BRITISH 
FRIEND. 





Published 
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Longmans, Green, & Co. 


443 4th Ave. 
New York 

















WHY WAR MUST CEASE! 


The Great Illusion 


A Study of the Relationof Military Power in Nations 
to their Economic and Social Advantages 


By NORMAN ANGELL 


$1.50 net. 





400 pages Crown 8vo. 


“Mr. Angell throws into the dust-bin the worn-out 
theories, the axioms of statecraft, the shibboleths of diplo- 
mats, the mouthings of politicastros, as to the necessity for 
war. And from this to a brilliant arraignment of standing 
armies and navies and war establishments of all kinds is 
but another step in Mr. Angell’s altogether splendid mono- 
graph. To use a familiar phrase, no book of similar trend 
in recent years has caused so many thinking men to sit up 
and take notice. Not to speak of it flamboyantly, this work 
is to war and to the spirit of the war god the modern Mene, 
Vene, Tekel, Upharsin, the flamingly prophetic hand-writ 
ing on the wall for all captains of whatsoever sort who by 
means of war would keep humanity frightened, brutalized, 


enslaved, and impoverished.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


A Short History of 
Women’s Rights 


From the Days of Augustus to the Present Time, with 
Special Reference to the United States and England 


By EUGENE A. HECKER 


Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. 

The book is not an argument for or against woman 
suffrage—but, as the title indicates, a history of the growth 
of women’s rights in those civilizations that have con- 
tributed largely to the ethical, moral, social, political and 
legal ideals of the western world. 

The most significant chapters, and those which have an 
especially vital interest, are devoted to the growth of wo- 
men’s rights in England and in America, the modifications 
made throughout the centuries in the property rights of 
women, in laws and customs affecting marriage and divorce, 
etc. Much emphasis is laid on her acquisition of more ex- 
tensive educational privileges, on her participation in the 
vocations of men, and on her efforts to attain the right to 
vote and to hold public office. 


** The most omens and most compact study os 
has yet been made of the evolution of women’s ri 
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There is every reason to believe that 
the President is making a winning fight 
for his reciprocity policy. It will be 
dificult indeed for Republican Bour- 
bons to make head against it when the 
Democrats have ranged themselves pret- 
ty solidly in its favor. The policy is 
one that has powerful Republican au- 
thority from the past in its favor, both 
Blaine and McKinley being on record 
in emphatic advocacy of it. It has pass- 
ed the House of Representatives by a 
large majority. The only way it can be 
defeated in the Senate is by dogged re- 
sistance on the part of the most extreme 
of standpatters, in combination with a 
handful of Senators otherwise “progres- 
sive” but unwilling to have reform when 
their own State’s tariff ox is gored. Such 
a combination, however, is by no means 
probable, and in any event it would not 
have strength enough to stand out. 





Reciprocity with South America is 
only another example of our fondness 
for putting a new label on old wares. A 
year ago the probable formula would 
have been “the conservation of our 
South American interests.” The thing 
for which Secretary Knox pleaded so 
eloquently before the Pan-American 
Commercial Conference was not so 
much reciprocity as the awakening of 
an interest in South American affairs 
which to-day does not exist and which 
must precede reciprocity. It is a cause 
for which our State Department has 
been working with refreshing zeal, and 
which, for that reason, is bound to 
make headway in spite of the many ob- 
stacles that must be surmounted. Of 
these, the two most formidable have 
been South America’s suspicions of our 
political intentions, and our own manu- 
facturers’ indifference to the picayune 
profits of foreign trade so long as the 
tariff gave them the richest country on 
earth to exploit—even if it was their 
own. With the gradual hewing down of 
the tariff totem, the second of these ob- 


stacles is bound to disappear. The re- 


moval of the other calls for the rigid 


diplomacy from our State Department. 





Local considerations, as distinguished 
from national, carried the day in the 
matter of the new Congressional appor- 
tionment. No State likes to suffer a 
diminution in its numerical represen- 
tation in the House of Representatives, 
and yet at every new apportionment 
some States must necessarily lose un- 
less the total membership is increased. 
In the present instance the desire to 
avoid this has led to an increase of for- 
ty-two members, since the House has 
voted to make the new membership 433, 
against 391 in the present body. There 
is little doubt that the Senate will ac- 
cept the decision cf the House. This 
enlargement of the membership gives 
‘additional force to the reasons in fa- 
'vor of the prospective change in the 
' structure and arrangements of the hall 
|of the House of Representatives, by 
which the size of the hall will be greatly 
| reduced, the desks being got rid of. 
| The larger the numbers, the more es- 
‘sential is it to put an end to the noise 
and confusion which atiend the present 
arrangements. 





It is matter for congratulation rather 
than otherwise that the Senate Commit- 
tee on Pensions has gone “the whole 
|hog” on the Sulloway pension bill, or at 
least very nearly so. There has been 
talk of cutting down the forty-five or 
fifty million dollars of annual expendi- 
ture the bill calls for to perhaps fifteen 
or twenty million, but apparently the 
Senate Committee has not cared to be 
outdone in pension patriotism by Uncle 
Joe and his enthusiastic followers. If 
the billis to pass the Senate as it stands 
it will make the President's task in 
vetoing it less difficult than it would 
have been if the proposal were less ex- 
travagant. The general impression is 
that Mr. Taft has no disposition to give 
countenance to the scheme even if it 
should be reduced to less offensive di- 
mensions, and so the bill may have been 
‘left in its present shape on the princi- 
ple that it is as well to be hanged for a 
sheep as for a lamb. 





It is to be hoped that the talk of a 
new Democratic organization in New 


than a fire set in the rear of Murphy 
No doubt his sordid and stupid leader- 
ship has filled even Tammany Demo- 
crats with a spirit of revolt—-as well as, 
incidentally, nausea—but a movement 
that is going to amount to anything 
must have an objective greater than the 
personality of the particular boss who 
happens at the time to be peculiarly of- 
fensive. The thing to aim at is a return 
to the plan of an active Democracy in 
this city, as well as up the State, op 
posed to Tammany domination. The 
former “County Democracy” was not an 
ideal body, but it certainly had men of 
weight and leading attached to it, who 
were often able to use the forces be 
hind them to prevent the iniquity of 
Tammany Hall from _ triumphing 
Meanwhile, every attack by Democrats 
upon Murphy himself, for the way in 
which he was made atool of in the Sen 
atorial contest, and all to no avail ex- 
cept further to discredit his leadership 
and injure his party, must help to has- 
ten his retreat from a position into 
which he was forced and to take which 
he now sees as clearly as his angry fol- 
lowers was a huge blunder. 





The corrupt practices act lately intro- 
duced in the Ohio Legislature—fittingly 
enough by Representative Kimble of 
Adams County—will, if enacted, go far 
teward making impossible any such de 
bauching of the electorate as has been 
recently disclosed in that State. Al- 
though not so drastic as the measure 
urged by Gov. Harmon in his last mes 
sage, the bill provides for careful regu- 
lation of campaign disbursements for 
specific purposes only, these to include 
nothing which may be called a personal 
inducement to the voter. It provides also 
for strict limitation of the amounts 
which may be expended, from a maxi 
mum of $5,000 by gubernatorial candi- 
dates to a maximum of $300 by candl- 
dates for county and municipal offices. 
Payments for travel, headquarters, halle, 
bands, fireworks, and printing are rec- 
ognized as legal. Campaign accounts 
must be filed immediately after election, 
with penalty of imprisonment and fine 
for the candidate if the law has been 
violated. Further, employers are forbid- 
den to coerce or even to attempt to in- 
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fluence their employees by distribution 
of political pamphlets, or by threaten- 


ing statements. 





Illinois has another sensational scan- 
dal in the facts revealed in the sixteen- 
volume report of the Commission on 
Submerged Lands, according to which 
private interests have obtained from the 
public domain land worth $250,000,000, 
with a prospect that this sum will ‘be 
doubled if the inquiry is extended. It 
has long been known that the lake-front 
at Chicago, and the beds of rivers and 
waterfronts elsewhere, are subjected to 
such encroachment, but both State and 
municipal authorities have neglected to 
take measures to stop it. The Commis- 
sion is of the opinion that the “made 
land” which has been improperly taken 
ean be recovered, and to that end urges 
an immediate appropriation of $50,000 
for expenses of litigation by the Attor- 
ney-General, together with establish- 
ment of a permanent commission to 
continue such litigation. Above four 
hundred individuals, corporations, and 
clubs are said to be occupying “made 
land” along the Lake Michigan coast 
line and the Chicago River alone. Of 
one important railway the report says: 


It is a history which reads like a ro- 


mance, as to how the Illinois Central, start- 
ing in with a strip of 200 feet in width from 
the city limits northward, has continued to 


grasp and extend, until now substantially 
400 acres of the most valuable lands in the 
city of Chicago are in its possession. it 
has not carried out the provisions of its 
charter. It has not dealt in good faith with 
the people of the State of Illinois, and in 
the opinion of this committee its charter 
is subject to revocation 





Probably the first impulse of nine per- 
sons out of ten, on reading the proposal 
that the Government shall create a 
National Forest of 100,000 acres imme- 
diately adjacent to Washington city, 
will be to say that it is nonsense, But 
it is anything but nonsense. The pro- 
ject was put forward at the meeting of 


the American Society of Landscape | 
Architects in this city by Mr. William | 


M. Ellicott, a Baltimore architect, who 
is thoroughly acquainted with the 
country in question, and whose famil- 
iarity with forests as a sportsman prob- 


ably combined with his long-standing | 


active interest in questions of city beau- 
tification to suggest the idea to him. That 


there is a considerable forest area in a 


primitive state in the region bordering 
on Washington and Baltimore must 
strike every one at all acquainted with 
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that section: Mr. Ellicott says that 
there is land of this character amount- 
ing to about 100,000 acres, and not avail- 
able for agricultural use, which could 
be bought at from $2,000,000 to $4,000,- 
000, Of course, nobody can pass on the 
merits of such a project offhand; but it 
is eminently worth looking into. If the 
tract is all that Mr. Ellicott thinks it 
is, there is probably no investment of a 
few million dollars that would be better 
worth while. To preserve in perpetuity 
& genuine natural forest 150 square 
miles in extent, within a stone’s throw 
of the national capital, would be an in- 
valuable achievement. 





Everybody willsympathize with Judge 
Martin in his reluctance to attach the 
stigma of imprisonment to a woman, 
in a kind of case that has hitherto 
been let off with no punishment beyond 
a fine. But everybody should also sym- 
pathize with him in the feeling that it 
was a necessary act, and should com- 
mend him for doing his duty. It was 


ticipants on both sides were injured. 
More significant is the report that the 
student conference committee of the 
university will recommend the expulsion 
of some of the men implicated. There 
has been a pretty definite belief in stu- 
dent communities in the extra-territor- 
iality not only of the college campus, 
but of any spot upon which an under- 
graduate sets his sacred foot. But a 
sounder view has been rapidly growing 
among students themselves, and the day 
is past when resistance to officers is re- 
garded merely as a playful prank. 





The passage by the House of the Em- 
bassy bill denotes a change of opinion 
upon the subject of building residences 
abroad for our diplomatic service. Five 
hundred thousand dollars is to be ex- 
pended annually for the object of the 
bill for ten years, with a limit of $150,- 
000 for any one residence, including site 
Land furnishing. Representative Under- 
wood objected and advocated the aboli- 
}tion of the entire diplomatic service on 


only three days’ imprisonment that the | 


Judge imposed in the case of this wo- 
man who regarded the purchase in Eu- 
rope of several thousand dollars’ worth 
of finery as necessary to her comfort, 
but felt no compunction in cheating the 
Government of the duties which the 
law requires to be paid on the purchase. 
Judge Hand's unqualified warning, some 
months ago, that smugglers of this class 
would receive prison sentences, had at- 
tracted general attention, and failure 
to impose such a sentence in this case 
would have been stultification of the 
courts. Persons contemplating the pur- 
chase of similar necessaries in the fu- 
ture and the committing of like fraud on 
|the Government, will be well-advised to 
regard this three-day sentence as mere- 
ly an emphasizing of Judge Hand's 
warning. If the thing continues, the 
| punishment will undoubtedly be made 


heavier hereafter. 





Two Cornell undergraduates have 
been sentenced to jail for periods of 


|five and ten days, and the City Attor- | 


iney of Ithaca announces that, if the 


|ringleaders are caught, he will press for | 


the maximum sentence of six months in 
the penitentiary. These are refreshing 
indications of a change of attitude to- 
ward student lawlessness. The trouble 
at Cornell is described as a pitched bat- 
tle between students and police, in 
which property was damaged and par- 


the ground that it has been rendered 
| obsolete by the quickened means of com- 
munication among all Governments. But 
| this plainly fails to recognize the vast 
| importance of first-hand information 
jand advice which it is the business of 
| diplomats to supply to their Govern- 
|}ments, and, even more, the value of an 
| embassy as a concrete representation of 
a nation’s greatness and power. The pres- 
ent payment of above $200,000 annually 
for rent is a more material argument 
in the same direction. What the Sen- 
ate will do is not certain, but anything 
that will tend to remove the possession 
|of wealth as a condition precedent to a 
‘foreign appointment of the first rank 
cannot be deemed negligible, while the 
jendorsement of the bill by such a tri- 
‘umvirate as President Taft, William J. 
Bryan, and Samuel Gompers should 


| 
|help to effect its passage. 








| Few subjects have a more important 
bearing on the future of New York 
than that treated by the Architectural 
Committee of the Fifth Avenue Associa- 
tion in a report made to the Associa- 
tion last week. Owing to several 
causes, some of them arising from the 
peculiar shape of the island on which 
the city is built, others from want of 
foresight and still others from the ex- 
(raordinary nature of the growth of the 
city in business and population, New 
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York is almost desperately lacking in 
beauty, or even attractiveness, except in 
a few special features. For the making 
of Riverside Drive and Riverside Park 
we have reason to be deeply thank- 
ful, and there are other things that 
might be mentioned. The towering 
structures in the financial and office dis- 
trict produce an imposing effect in spite 
of much that is jarring, and the district 
as a whole has an impressiveness of its 
own which will increase year by year. 
But in the main body of the city there 


is almost a total lack of anything that | 


can be dwelt on with satisfaction by the 
eye or the mind. Fifth Avenue is the 
one feature of distinction, and it is a 
matter of real concern to the whole peo- 
ple that this be made—or kept, as the 
case may be—a feature in which New 
Yorkers can take pride. “There are 
many difficult problems ahead of us,” 
said Mr. Kendall, of McKim, Mead & 
White, at the meeting, “but I think if 
the Association really wants to, it can 
save Fifth Avenue from perdition.” 





A limit to the height of buildings has 
at last been adopted by Chicago, and af- 
ter September 1 the building ordinance 
of that city will allow a height of but 
two hundred feet. The cause of this 
action is to be found in the declaration 
of aldermen from the outlying wards 
that restricting the building height was 
the only means of compelling the grow- 
ing business of the city to go outside of 
the “loop” district, It was urged on the 
other side that property values, and 
hence taxes, within this district would 
be decreased millions of dollars, and 
that property in the outlying districts 
would have to be more heavily taxed. 
An ingenious argument against any lim- 
it was presented by one alderman, who 
urged that the higher the buildings the 
more labor would be employed upon 
them. The ordinance may not prove 
permanent, but will surely cause a boom 
in skyscraper construction between now 
and September, and mancuvring for 
special permits afterward. 





Without entering into the statistics of 


plea good the magazines have been) 
‘compelled to sing a surprisingly dif- 


ferent tune from that with which they 
jhave been accustomed to regale the pub- 
lic. There must be very few children 
above the age of six in these United 
States who have been left ignorant of 
the thousands of dollars which Jones's 
Weekly charges for a single back-cover 
advertisement, and the hundreds of dol- 
lars which it pays for a single short 
| Story. Circulations ranging close to the 
million mark, advertising rates going 
up by the dollar the agate line, advertis- 
ing pages increasing by the dozen—all 


_ these have tended to create the impres- | 
sion that there was not a day in the 
week when magazine publishers did not | 


feel sorry for the owners of a mere gold 


mine or Chicago packing-house. What) 


the magazines are now saying about the 
precarious nature of their business is 
|probably true, but it is a truth forced 
out by a threatened tax. 





| Party machinery is much under dis- 

cussion in England just now, and Union- 
|ists are urged to take several leaves out 
| 


‘of the Liberal book. While the Union- | 


| 
| 


ist Central Office since 1903 has become 
weaker, the Liberal Central Association 
has grown stronger. The executive of 
the Association is likened to the engine 
of a motor-car, with its ordinary mem- 
bers attaching it to the chassis, whic 
represents the local associations. The 
closeness of the relations between party 
‘and Government in the Liberal organ- 
ization is shown by the fact that the 
president of the Liberal Central Asso- 
ciation is the Prime Minister, and the 
chairman of its executive committee is 





in the section of physics, and in voting 
to fill it the Academy as a whole made 
| its choice from a list presented by the 
section of physics. In this list, how- 
ever, as appears from the report of the 
proceedings of the Academy in _ the 
Paris Temps, the names were not put 
,/On an equal footing. The section recom- 
mended “en premiére ligne” Mme. 
Curie and “en deuxiéme ligne, ex wquo 
et par ordre alphabétique,” five other 
| physicists, of whom M, Branly—the can- 
| didate elected over Mme. Curie by a vote 
of 30 to 28—-was one. Thus it should 
be noted that in the judgment of those 
who best know the merits of the case, 
Mme. Curie was clearly entitled, above 
all other French physicists, to the honor 
of membership in the Academy; and it 
may therefore safely be said that had 
it not been for the influence of the al- 
|leged “immutable tradition” of the In- 
stitute, she would have been elected. 





Reviewing the work of the first ses- 
‘sion of the Chinese National Assembly, 
'the North China Herald remarks that 
it has belied the expectations formed of 
lit. Legislatively, the session seems bar- 
jren. In its conflict with the Grand 
Council, the Assembly apparently sought 
|to indict the councillors for not assum- 
‘ing responsibilities which at present do 


‘not belong to them. At the same time, 


h | the complete discomfiture of Prince 


|Ching has shaken the forces of ultra- 
‘conservatism. The apparent subordina- 


| tion of finance to such matters as the 


‘shortcomings of the Grand Council and 
‘the abolition of the queue, is explained 
|by the report of the budget committee. 


|The magnitude of its task may be judg- 


the chief Whip. The climax of the | 4 by the 3,280 “pamphlets” which bur- 
Unionist complaint comes with descrip. | led the committee but did not dismay 
tion of the Unionist Central Office, where 't, with the laudable result of its dis- 
one mounts a squalid staircase and is | °°VeTy of additional revenue to the 
ushered into asmall and uncomfortable |®mount of $3,000,000, and of the cur- 
waiting-room. which a railway company | tailing of expenditures to the amount 
would despise. There the visitor and ‘of above $4,500,000. The original deficit 


\presumptive seeker for enthusiasm is Of $20,000,000 promises to be turned 


confronted with a series of wall-maps | into a surplus of $2,000,000. The weak- 


‘picturing the ground which the Union- | 2€88 here is in the Assembly's want of 


‘Ists have lost. The Liberal voter, mean- control over financial matters. Its rec- 


| while, is received by an attentive door- ‘ommendations and the laborious work 


‘keeper, and shown into a room which of its budget committee may go for no- 











the controversy between the Postmaster- ‘might be in his own club. 
General and the popular magazines, one 
may point out how cleverly Mr. Hiteh- | In the cable dispatches relating to 
cock has turned the magazine publish- Mme. Curie’s candidacy for election to 
ers’ own boasting against them. Busi- the Paris Academy of Sciences, one point 
ness is perfectly justified in protesting of great interest seems to have been 
against over-taxation, but to make the overlooked. The vacancy to be filled was 





thing. Nevertheless, the educational ef- 
'fect of the Assembly has been immense, 
and, as it finds itself, we may expect, 
concludes the Heraid, to see its efforts 
turned to the effective control of the 
purse and the constitution of the fu- 
ture Parliament 
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SENATORS AND LEGISLATURES. 


A large part of Senator Root’'s speech 
of last Friday, in opposition to the di- 
rect election of Senators, went over the 
ground, so often covered before, of the 
profound Constitutional reasons which, 
in the judgment of its opponents, make 
against the proposed change. But per- 
haps the chief emphasis of his argu- 
ment was placed upon an appeal based 
on a wholly different order of consider- 
ations from those that belong to the 
higher philosophy of the Constitution. 
What is to become of the State Legis- 
latures, he asked, if we take from them 
the power to elect Senators? “Our 
Boards of Aldermen have sunk to insig- 
nificance and worthlessness, as power 
after power has been taken from them.” 
And the same thing he predicted for the 
Legislatures if their powers are taken 
from them. Here we are not in the shad- 
owy region of Constitutional metaphys- 
ics, but on the solid ground of every- 
day experience. Has the power to elect 
Senators any sort of connection with 
the other powers of State Legislatures? 
Is it not an accidental attachment, the 
lopping off of which would leave the 
Legislatures freer to exercise those pow- 
ers which in the nature of things be- 
long to them? As a matter of fact, by 
the way, at least one Legislature out of 
every three has not that power at all, 
and where Legislatures are elected an- 
nually only two Legislatures out of six 
have it. 


A few years ago Senator Root made a} 


speech, which deservedly attracted the 
attention of the whole country, on the 
urgent necessity of reinvigorating our 
State governments. But by what strange 
prepossession he is led to be- 
lieve that the election of Senators by 
the Legislatures contributes in any way 
to the strength of our State govern- 
ments, we are at a loss to imagine, Last 
Friday he again struck the note of his 
Pennsylvania Society speech, but he 
quite failed to show the connection be- 
tween it and his present thesis. “The 
most vital thing to be done in the Unit- 
ed States today,” he said, “is to 
strengthen the State Legislatures. I 
fear the breaking down of the Federal 
government through the accumulation 
of demands upon it and the failure of 


mental 


the State governments to do their part 
in taking care of their own affairs.” Are 
State governments helped “to do their 
part in taking care of their own affairs” 


> 


by the circumstance that the State vot- would leave the reality worse than ever. 


As for the nature of the choice exer- 
cised by legislators, it is utterly differ- 
ent from anything that the framers of 
the Constitution had in mind. In their 
plan for the election of Senaters, as in 
that for the election of the President 
and Vice-President, they failed te take 
islature simply because he is the better) ian ennoni' the paved of exgnniacd 
man? And apart from any such person-| parties. Their scheme for the indirect 
al question, what chance have issues 0 cten a eo Bunchtent ant Ceetuas 
State policy to get their due hearing in | eet: trientine eniiniiiiidiliny anh ethan tie 
a State campaign when those issues are | pasty ayetem was cleasly gaised: 

t i , 
= mse rae ned yourrctns be gem /and, owing to the circumstance that the 
oa se vespencit Gis’ buts i ie electors had no other function than that 
ate? To lop off this eutenatiniens |" arena dgereypninectan 
ecntene nd tetucy to Ob Rais ta | difficulty in nullifying the Constitution- 

al scheme. As the members of a is- 
lature, but promises to elevate it to its” sag 
proper rank through the exercise of a 


lature have other functions, they, of 
course, cannot be chosen simply as rep- 

freer and better choice in the determina- | 

tion of its membership. Only upon the 


resentatives of a given candidate for the 
ae that State lenielatt , Senatorship; but the party system 
ne ps . ar & | makes it impossible for them to make 
matter of trifling importance can we 
their choice in any such way as was 
hold that the loss of the incidental func- 
es | aide Waited States & |contemplated by those who made the 
— eS exes 8 oe €s ©en& | Constitution. It is a question of party 
tor would tend to reduce the Legisla- 
ture to insignificance. 


er is rendered unable to vote for mem- | 
bers of the State Legislature on the 
merits of State issues? When a United 
is at stake, how 
many Republicans are willing to vote 
for a Democratic candidate for the Leg- 


States Senatorship 


action; if the party choice is a good 
,one, there is no reason to suppose that 

All these things would be so even if| it would find a whit less favor with the 
there were no scandals connected with ‘people than with the Legislature; 
the election of Senators by the Legisla-| whereas if it is a bad one, it may eas- 
tures—no Lorimer or Quay or Addicks | ily be put through by intrigue in the 
corruption, no Murphy caucuses, NO | Legislature, when it would have been 
deadlocks, no deals, no dickers. The defeated by the people. At the present 
scandals and deadlocks are spectacular | »oment, in the greatest State of the 
events that have contributed vastly to | Union, we have Depew put forward as 
the arousing of public sentiment on the | the selection of the Republicans, and 
subject, but the inherent defects of the gneehan as that of the Democrats, with 
system are deeply imbedded in its n@-|the exception of a little band of inde- 
ture, as the experience of a hundred | pendent Democrats whose hands are up- 
years and more has shown. No ene | pase in the struggle by the power of 
has yet heard of a Legislature whose public sentiment. What chance would 
quality was the higher for having @| nepew or Sheehan have before the peo- 
Senator to elect; we have all heard of|yje7 What element of benefit, what 
scores of Legislatures that have been | element of superiority of any kind, is 
flagrantly demoralized by the intrigues | obtained by substituting the “delibera- 
of the Senatorship. Mr. Root suggests | tion” of the Legislature for the “un- 
that the evils might be remedied by per- thinking impulse” of the people? 
mitting a plurality to elect, instead of 


requiring a majority; but this merely 
CANADA'S FREE HAND. 





shows the desperateness of the case. 
Deadlocks would in that way be made 
impossible, but the deadlock is only the 
symptom, not the disease. Indeed, even 
this does not do justice to the matter. 
The deadlock may be—as it is at this' 


| Mr. Balfour has condemned the Cana- 
dian reciprocity agreement as “an im- 
_perial disaster.” To the “tariff-reform” 
|Imperialists, the probability that effect 
will be given to the agreement is, in- 


very moment in New York—the one deed, galling. But Mr. Balfour is the 
weapon which honest men have at their ‘first British statesman to denounce any 
command to prevent the consummation of the attempts in the past sixty-five 
of the worst evils of the legislative | years to establish reciprocal trade be- 
method of election. The plurality tween Canada and the United States. In 
scheme might save appearances, but it Canada and in the other over-sea posses- 
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ialism must come with a shock—for if it 
means anything, it means that the new 
Imperialism would impair the absolute 
fiscal freedom which the self-governing 
colonies have enjoyed since 1846. This 
accrued to the colonies partly by acci- 
dent. Sooner or later it must have been 
conceded them. 

It was Peel's reforms of 1846 that gave 
the larger colonies their new freedom, 
simply because, when it was no longer 
the policy of England to maintain pro- 
tective tariffs, it ceased to be possible 
to intertwine the tariffs of the colonies 
with the British fiscal system. Within 
ten or twelve years were enacted tar- 
iffs for Quebec and Ontario in which 
there were duties intended to protect 
Canadian manufacturers from British 
competition. British manufacturers—in 
particular the iron and steel interests 
of Sheffield and Glasgow—vigorously 
protested to the Colonial Office against 
these Canadian taxes. The Duke of New- 
castle, then colonial minister, sympa- 
thized with the British manufacturers, 
and made some remonstrance to Galt, 
the Canadian minister of finance. But 
Galt was only extending a policy that 
had been begun a year earlier by Gay- 
ley; and his reply to the Colonial Of- 
fice was that self-government would be 
annihilated if the views of the Imperial 
Government on colonial fiscal questions 
were preferred to those of the people of 
Canada. “It is, therefore,” he continued 
in his letter to Newcastle, “the duty of 
the present Government distinctly to af- 
firm the right of the Canadian Legisla- 
ture to adjust the taxation of the peo- 
ple in the way they deem best—even if 
it should unfortunately happen to meet 


with the disapproval of the Imperial | 


Ministry. Her Majesty cannot be advis- 
ed to disallow such acts, unless her ad- 
visers are prepared to assume the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the colony, 
irrespective of the views of its inhabi- 
tants.” The royal assent was not with- 
held; and since that time a British Gov- 
ernment has never intervened to prevent 
the enactment of a protectionist tariff 
in any of the over-sea dominions. Since 
1859, there is not one of the self-govern- 
ing colonies that has not sought to pro- 
tect domestic industries from the com- 
petition of British manufacturers. 
Even before the Galt and Newcastle 
controversy of 1859 settled it that fiscal 
freedom went with responsible govern- 


sions of Great Britain, this new Imper- ment for the colonies, the British Gov- 


| The Nation 





ernment had been willing to assist in 
bringing about reciprocal trade between 
the United States and the British North 
American Provinces. They were not 
prepared for the sudden change which 
came in 1846. Montreal and Toronto 
complained that bankruptcy faced Que- 
bec and Ontario with the ending of pref- 
erences for their exports. Gladstone, 
who was then under-secretary for the 
colonies, was reassuring. But it was 
said that Great Britain, in establishing 
| free trade with the world, had not guard- 
,ed the interests of Canada. It was in- 
sisted that England, when throwing open 
her ports to American grain, should 
have stipulated with the United States 
for reciprocity for Canada. The Elgin- 
|Marcy Treaty was the result of the ap- 
peal to London from the North Ameri- 
ean Provinces. Twice since the abro- 
gation of the treaty, Great Britain has 
‘used her good offices to, effect a return 
to some such system of free exchange 
between the United States and Canada 
'as was in existence from 1854 to 1866. 
| Were Mr. Balfour at this time Prime 
|Minister, and were Canada as now in- 
tent on obtaining reciprocity, his Gov- 
ernment would not dare to withhold any 
|diplomatic aid that might be necessary. 

Canada is the only Dominion whose 
trade interests can be much advanced 
by a reciprocity agreement with a non- 
| British country. Yet all the colonies 
/would have been alarmed had the ut- 
|terances of Mr. Balfour come from the 
Prime Minister. In Mr. Balfour, they 
are understandable in view of recent 
developments in both England and Can- 
ada. Three times since 1906 the Brit- 
ish electorate has repudiated the scheme 
for a protective tariff with preference 
| for the colonies. In Canada the Manufac- 
/turers’ Association has repeatedly serv- 
ed notice on the Ottawa Government 
that there can be no British preferences 
in the Canadian tariff which leave Cana- 
dian industries without protection 
_ against all comers; and there were many 
|curtailments of the British preference 
when the tariff was revised in 1907. The 
“repudiation of the Chamberlain plan 
was the second serious setback in Can- 
,ada that the movement for protection 
begun in England in 1903 has received. 
A third setback is the proposed free 
|trade in all natural products between 
|\the United States and Canada. Canada 
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is the keystone of the arch of the Cham- 
berlain-Milner Imperialists; and it 
easy to understand why Balfour takes 


the gloomy view that reciprocity be- 
tween the United States and Canada is 
an Imperial disaster. 


IMAGINATION AND POLITICS. 
that 
rules the world may not be literally 
true, but there can be no doubt of the 
great part which imagination plays in 


Napoleon's saying imagination 


the conduct of public affairs. We refer 
particularly to the popular conceptions 
of policies and of leaders. There is 


such a thing as the idealizing sentiment 
of a nation; and under a democracy it 
is of the highest importance to a ruler 
to be able to evoke it in behalf of his 
own measures and to identify tH, so far 
as possible, with his own personality. 
To succeed in kindling the enthusiasm 
of a whole people, as Chatham did, in 
favor of great national undertakings, 
makes the rest of the work of govern- 
ment easy; while for a public man to 
possess the secret of impressing him- 
self upon the imagination of an entire 
electorate makes up for many faults of 
character and defects of statesmanship. 
Lincoln came to have it in the highest 
degree. Yet one cannot confidently say 
in advance just what qualities will have 
this effect. Grover Cleveland's sturdy 
and tenacious nature had in it this 
imaginative appeal to the people, and so 
had Roosevelt's impetuous and showy 
character. The power to touch the imag- 
ination of a democracy might almost 
seem a wilful gift of fate. We find it 
where we should not expect it, and it 
is often missing where we should look 
for it. 

In the case of President Taft, for ex- 
ample, we think that shrewd observers 
would say that he has thus far not very 
well hit it off imaginatively with the 
country. He has done many excellent 
things and shown some fine traits; but 
somehow no act of his has been of a 
sort to cause a popular thrill, nor has 
his name been one to conjure with. He 
does not seem to be one of those born 
to make people’s hearts burn within 
them. Even his latest and boldest pol 
icy—that of reciprocal trade with Can- 
his handling of it for 
some reason to be without the infec- 
tious quality of enthusiasm. People 
commend it as wise and they praise him 
as courageous, but one does not see in- 


ada—seems in 
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tense and glowing convictions aroused 
nor anything like hero-worship called 
out by the attitude of the President. 
He has unquestionably met with a heart- 
ler popular response to his Canadian 
agreement than that given to any other 
measure of his Administration, but even 
so there is no evidence of a deep and 
emotional movement flowing out to 
what he urges and what he is. Mr. 
Taft is not necessarily at fault for this. 
A powerful appeal to the imagination in 
politics is partly a matter of tempera- 
ment and partly an accident; all that 
we say is that it is unlucky for a states- 
man not to be able sometimes to make 
it with great effect. 

That inability is obviously one of the 
handicaps under which Gov. Dix has 
to labor. Many have been attracted by 
his personal qualities, and his pro- 
gramme of retrenchment and a thor- 
oughly administration 
found much favor with the State. But 
a high note of leadership is apparent- 
ly beyond his compass. He may satis- 


business-like 


tion, which has been made by Tam- 


many, and especially by its seeming de- 
'sire to reach out and clasp the whole 


State in its foul embraces, and make of | 


Murphy not merely a local boss but a 
| State leader. Now, the point is that the 
| Teputation of Tammany is fixed. Its 
place in the popular imagination was 
long ago determined by the repeated 
crimes and incessant villanies of which 
it has been proved guilty. Tammany 
‘appeals to the imagination in politics, 
but only as a thing of dread and loath- 
‘ing. So that there can be no doubt 
|whatever of what the result will be if 
/Tammany is seen to be getting its tenta- 
cles firmly twined about Albany, and if 
|the old purpose of an independent up- 
| State Democracy, ready to make terms 
/with the Democrats of New York Coun- 
ty, but never to surrender to them, is 
now abandoned. That would mean such 
an imaginative shock to the people of 
|New York that great masses of inde- 
/pendent votes. would be dislodged to 
| crush and whelm the Democratic par- 
ty. Gov. Dix is himself an up-State 


fy the people, but he has no gift for | 
stirring them. Their conception of him | pemocrat, knows what the tradition is, 
has been rapidly forming during the anq must feel that it is a duty to fight, 
past few weeks, and they do not look to | not only for his own political life, but 
him now for any word that will be like for that of his party, in preventing 
the sound of a trumpet, nor expect him /Tammany from seizing the State. 
to take an attitude visibly heroic and 
commanding. He has had the chance, NOTICING THE UNCONSIDERED 
from the first of the Senatorial contest 
| $ince Francis Galton’s death many 
at Albany, to impress himself powerful. | 
|stories have been told of his remarkable 
ly upon the moral imagination of the | 
‘and sustained habit of carefully observ- 
people; to assert something of the in-| 
|ing what most men did not even see. It 
dignation at base plottings with which | ot ef tie , } i ie 
Gov. Wilson flamed so effectively be- a pngpncanrendnatel 
great work which made him famous, but 
fore the citizens of New Jersey. weed |" sed 2 alee inte the Uttie tht 
| 
Gov. Dix conceived it to be his duty) — ” " ” 7 —_- 
‘of life. One of his old and intimate 


to put this opportunity aside, and it) 
friends writes of a recent illustration 
will not be his again. 


ue Will Set 301 oc hin wrath of Guttenta. three 
| "s. 
classed, it is evident, among the execu- | °" . ewe. Tip WERK, 
tives who masterfully show the way and 


years ago, to the house of a neighbor 
the thoughts and feelings of | 








where a paper of his own was read be- 


quicken 
the people while capturing their affec-| fore a little company. en too deaf 
tions and enlisting their devotion. |to hear anything, but he hemereus 


But if the Democratic Governor of | '¥ ®fterwards: 


| IT was able to watch the bearing of the 
N York cannot attain the positive in 
— s ’ |audience. My experience is that when la- 


this matter of the political power of the | dies are not interested they indulge in 
imagination, he can at least escape fall-| fdgets, and the average of their fidgets is 
ing into the negative. For there is a|*bout two per minute. Now the average of 
‘ |the fidgets of the ladies present did not 
reverse side to popular feeling. It may exceed two per five minutes. This proves 
be drawn out and led, but it may be also | to me that they have not been bored, and 
repulsed and even horrified. And Gov. ‘this is as much as I could hope for. 
Dix has one element of imagination to! On two occasions, at least, Galton sat 


deal with about which he cannot be too to have his portrait painted. This is 


clear or decided, and that is the effect ordinarily an experience of tedium, but | 


upon the sentiments of the people of the active mind of this sitter found 
New York, and Indeed of the whole na-' something to Interest him. He counted 





the strokes of the artist’s brush! They 
numbered, in each case, about 20,000. 
Galton contributed a paper to Nature on 
the subject, in which he said: 

Graef described the very last stage of his 

portrait as “painting the buttons.” When 
this stage was reached he poised his brusa 
for a moment, made three rapid twists with 
it, and three well-painted buttons were 
hereby created. The rule of three seemed to 
show that if so much could be done with 
three strokes, what an enormous amount of 
work must go to the painting of a portrait 
which required 20,000 of them, At the same 
time, it made me wonder whether painters 
had mastered the art of getting the maxi- 
mum result from their labor. 
This may not be an important contribu- 
tion to art, but it certainly exhibits Gal- 
ton’s marked faculty for giving atten- 
tion to the unconsidered. It was the 
same sort of mental power that enabled 
Darwin to produce his fascinating and 
important books on earthworms and 
climbing plants. The material lay there 
before every eye, but nobody had taken 
the trouble to notice it. And those can- 
not be far wrong who say that this 
alertness of mind, which perceives and 
interprets what the ordinary man passes 
by all unknowing, must enter into the 
definition of genius. If genius is an in- 
finite capacity for taking pains, it is 
also the capacity for taking notice, And 
the vexing thing for those of us who do 
not see what is under our noses is that 
men like Galton see it with the great- 
est ease. It is merely for them opening 
the eyes; and then we reproach our- 
selves for not having done it long ago, 
the process seeming so natural and 
facile. 

No word need be said about the value 
of this power of fixing the attention 
upon the unnoticed. It is the chief 
means of making scientific discoveries 
and giving new ideas to the world about 
old subjects. Bagehot said that the main 
reason why Ricardo made such advances 
in political economy was thatehe was 
skilled in taking account of the “imper- 
ceptibles.” This, of course, is not the 
whole of it. There must be not only 
the seeing eye, but the understanding 
mind; not only the aptitude for isolating 
significant phenomena, but the interpret- 
ing reason to show what their signifi- 
cance really is. Agassiz used to take his 
students out to a great boulder near 
Cambridge and demand of them what 
they saw on it. Most saw nothing; some 
saw vague scratches, but it was only 
the vision of the master that instantly 
beheld in them ice-markings and proof 
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that the boulder had been deposited 
where it was by a glacier. 

This reference raises the question 
whether any special kind of educational 
training can yield this faculty of being 
always on the watch for the overlooked. 
In the largest reaches of the power of 
minute observation, it seems obvious 
that it cannot be taught. The great 
endowment of some minds for this kind 
of work seems to be clearly a gift of 
nature, not an acquisition. At their 
marvellous achievements we can only 
wonder. But there appears to be no 
doubt that something can be done in the 
course of education to awaken and di- 
rect the faculty for examining and 
plucking the truth out of what the com- 
monalty dismiss as unconsidered trifles. 
This is, in part, the aim of research 
work and the laboratory method in our 
colleges and universities. It is implied 
in what Professor Osborn has recently 
urged as the “centrifugal” method in 
education—the attempt, that is, to induce 
students to look away from the routine 
matter of studies, to think for them- 
selves, to scrutinize and investigate for 
themselves, to try the original and in- 
ventive powers of their own minds. 
And the faculty of mind referred to 
is of the greatest use in practical af- 
fairs, as well as in the realms of ab- 
stract thought or pure science. All of 
our latter-day agitation about efficiency 
and scientific management in business 
and manufacturing and the conduct of 
railways, really is due to closely atten- 
tive minds coming along and noticing 
what those steeped in the work had fail- 
ed to observe. It might even be that, if 
something of this quality of Galton’s 
could be got into politicians—say, a 
Governor or a President—they would 
see more things in heaven and earth 
than are at present dreamed of in their 
philosophy. 








UNREGULATED TIPPING. 


The bill which was drafted recently 
by a restaurant-keeper of Paterson, New 
versey, providing fines and imprison- 
ment for persons who tip excessively, 
and aiming to regulate the whole tip- 
ping system, is an interesting sign of 
the times. In this country, at least, 
there has always been much impa- 
tience with the very idea of giving or 
taking fees. It was un-American, we 
liked to think not so very long ago. in 
this respect our cowboys, we boasted, 


! ! 2 ~ 
| were as true gentlemen as courtiers, and is a private dormitory on the Harvard 


} 
|to tip them was to invite a bullet. But “Gold Coast,” where a hundred stu- 


‘when foreigners in large numbers dents each pay ten dollars a college-year 
| brought along the foreign way, Ameri- merely for the hall lights! From that 
cans yielded; with their instinct for lav- sort of thing it is only a step to a tip- 
| ishness some asked, some gave, fees ping Trust formed in Chicago, in which 
,of which Europe later learned, aghast. | gratuities go ultimately to the stock- 
lA poorer and wiser man might storm holders. Still, there must have been 
in protest; few really believed that the some advantages in the system, for 
| custom could be checked. More recent: | those who could stand the pace. For 
ily, however, conditions have been con-| was it not brave to flaunt a bill and 
|spiring against such extravagance. A rush in where others feared to tread? 
| bill to control tips by law sounds rather | To receive first, if scant, attention at the 
less absurd to-day than could have been “custom house; to enjoy the right of way 
|‘ imagined only a few years back. on one’s special train from Washington 
Nor is it difficult to account for the|t® New York and to whiz by regular 
public's change of attitude. In the first |‘rains—is not this glory? 
place, the original idea of gratuities has 
long been dead. Once kings and over- 
lords scattered gold, like Fortunatus, to 
show their magnanimity; respect and 
honor were due them anyhow; they such extravagance, tipping is really a 
were great gentlemen, and indulged in'form of bribery. Examinations of the 
largess for sweet pity’s sake. How much methods of tariff-makers and of Trusts 
of its old nature remains in the custom ‘have so impressed upon the people the 
to-day? Occasionally, no doubt, indi- | danger of special privilege that they 
viduals still find pleasure in buying a seem at present in a mood to grapple 
newspaper or a “shine” for a quarter, | with it even at its pettier end. Whe- 
all to help out one in humbler station. ‘ther the giving of fees of whatever sort 
But in general the act has been rid of can actually be regulated by law is, ot 
pleasure by the knowledge that a tip is course, doubtful. The determination of 
expected, and that resentment will be | officials to do away with it at the cus- 
shown if it is not given. | encouraging. Yet even 


Now, it is precisely this element of 
special privilege inherent nowadays in 
tipping, which has begun to excite vio- 
lent protest. Practised as it is with 





The excesses tem-house is 
to which tipping has led in this coun-|1acre so are the signs that public sen- 
try have grown almost unbearable and 
are often grotesque. Head-waiters, fore- 
going wages and even paying for their 
positions, have often managed by vir- 
tue of tips to retire in wealth. The ‘tipping will one day come to an end. We 
cartoonist was not far in advance of his might at least demand that 
time who represented a gentleman at a shonld be fixed, so that the American in 
coat-room beset by four women holding, | tis own land may know, as accurately 
respectively, his overcoat, hat, stick, and|as Baedeker enables him to know in 
gloves, and each as expectant as young | Germany, what gratuities are expected 


timent is sharpening and concentrating 
lagainst it. With everything now in the 
way of being regulated, it may not be 
too much to hope that our unregulated 





a scale 


| 
| 





robins at the approach of the mother 
bird. Matters would not be so bad if 
there were some such regulations as 
custom has imposed abroad—except at 


plain, Americans have “spoiled the mar- 
ket.” But in one form or another, the 
habit has become widespread. 

The beneficiaries of the system, like 
those of the tariff, have been at pains 
|to explain its necessity, as well as its 
advantages. Newspapers, we are told, 
cost more in hotels than on the street, 
because they must help to pay the rent; 
and the same explanation is offered for 
the numerous other extra charges 
‘which hotels demand. In line with this 





those resorts where, as foreigners com- | 


| because normal. 
” 
J 
RECENT ITALIAN MEMOIRS. 
Fiorence, Italy, February 1. 
Italy has not been so prolific in me- 
moirs as France or England, and her 
public men are less prone to write 
their reminiscences. But within the last 
few months we have had quite a crop 
lof books of this character, dealing with 
levents of recent history. By far the 
most remarkable is the first instalment 
of the Crispi papers, a work of the 
highest importance, the appearance of 
which has long been awaited with great 
curiosity. After Francesco Crispi's death 
his papers remained in the possession 
jor his family until they were purchased 
by the Italian Government a few years 
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ago; this statesman’s nephew, Sig. T. | 
Palamenghi-Crispi, has, however, been 
able to publish this volume dealing with 
Crispi’s share in Garibaldi’s expedition 
of the Thousand (Francesco Crispi, “I 
Mille’; Milan, Treves). The book be- 
gins abruptly with Crispi’s flight from 
Sicily after the collapse of the revolu- 
tion in 1849, plunges us at once in) 
medias res, in the vortex of conspira- 
cies and plots that characterized Italian 
history from 1849 to 1860, and ends 
with the return of Garibaldi to Caprera 
after the battle of the Volturno. It con-| 
tains an ample selection of documents, 
mostly unpublished, connected together 
by means of such editorial comment as 
seemed necessary. Between 1849 and 
1859 Crispi lived in exile in Turin, 
Malta, Paris, and London, looked upon 
askance by the police and frequently 
expelled, but ever plotting the downfall 
of the Bourbon tyranny, and the libera- 
tion of Sicily which was his one 
thought, his only aim. He was the 
arch-conspirator, the dme damnée, of 
the Sicilian expedition, and these pa- 
pers make us understand the very im- 
portant réle he played in that event. 
In 1853 he was in correspondence with 
Kossuth, who had not only promised 
him arms, ammunition, and ships, but 
had even guaranteed him that the Unit- 
ed States Government would prevent by 
force, if necessary, any intervention of 
the European Powers to help the Bour- 
bons to crush the coming Sicilian revo- 
lution. However, nothing happéned un- 
til 1859; Mazzini, of whom Crispf was 
an ardent follower, was constantly urg- 
ing an expedition to Sicily, and Crispi 
determined to go there himself and in- 
quire into the conditions and feel the 
pulse of the island. This he did, at the 
risk of his life, and what he saw con- 
vinced him that if only assistance and 
encouragement were given from  out- 
the Sicilians would rise as one 
man and the whole rotten edifice of 
Bourbon government crumble. His task 
now was to convince Garibaldi of this, 
Garibaldi being the only man capable of 
leading an expedition to Sicily; and the 
documents and correspondence show us 
how he succeeded in overcoming the 
general's hesitations. 

That is Crispi’s great contribution to 
the Italian Risorgimento. In these pages 
we can follow the situation day by day, 
and see how one insuperable obstacle 
after another was overcome. Gari- 
bald! did not wish to go to Sicily un- 
leas the Sicilians had actually risen and 
were able to hold their own to some ex- 
tent; under these conditions the Sardin- 
jan government, Rattazzi, La Farina 
(the president of the Italian National 
Society), and even Cavour were favor-| 
able; but they were not realized, and | 
the abortive rising was quickly crushed. 
Yet Crispi succeeded (whether he ac- 
tually forged the famous telegram or 
not is doubtful) in making Garibaldi 


side, 


‘headstrong followers, might have pre- 
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believe that the rebels were still hold- | the scattered provinces of Italy were be- 
ing out, and the immortal Thousand ing welded into the Italian kingdom, 
sailed from Quarto. Crispi was no friend ‘and the meeting of the first Italian Par- 
of Cavour, and indeed the republican ‘liament at Turin in 1861, to some ex- 


conspirator could hardly be the friend tent enabled Baroness Savio and her 


of the monarchist diplomat and consti- husband to forget their personal grief. 


tutional statesman. The editor shares | The book sheds some fresh light on 
his uncle’s views, and in his comment |the September Convention between Vic- 
he seeks to exalt Crispi by belittling|tor Emmanuel and Napoleon III, by 
Cavour. Crispi’s fame had no need of|which it was agreed that the Italian 
being magnified at Cavour’s expense, capital should be removed from Turin 
and Cavour certainly did not actually to Florence. When that change came 
oppose the expedition of the Thousand, | about the Savio salon declined, but the 
as Sig. Palamenghi-Crispi suggests, but| Baroness continued her intercourse 
does not prove. If Cavour did not open- with many interesting personalities, and 
ly favor it, this was because he could | devoted part of her time to literary 
not, like Crispi, consider Sicily alone, work. Sig. Raffaele Ricci has done well 
but had to keep the whole Italian ques-|to publish these papers, which no one 
tion in mind and circumvent hostile| who is interested in the Italian Risor- 
diplomatic intervention from many | gimento should omit to read. 
quarters and in many fields, interven-| In the memoirs of Count Campello 
tion which the rashness of Garibaldi (Paolo Campello della Spina, “Ricordi 
and still more that of some of his/di pid che cinquant’anni”; Rome, Loesch- 
er), we have an account of Roman life 
cipitated. We perceive Crispi's genius during the Italian Risorgimento by a 
and statesmanlike qualities when, after | Catholic aristocrat who was also deter- 
the occupation of Palermo by Garibald-|mined to be a good Italian. An enthusi- 
ians, we see him no longer a plotter astic Liberal in 1868, and a member of 
but a supporter of government and ad-|the Roman civic guard, he early accept- 
ministration; thus began the process of ed the idea of national unity, but has al- 
evolution which reached its climax when ways bitterly opposed extreme Radical- 
he became Prime Minister of United ism and anti-Clericalism. The book is 
Italy. slight, but full of curious details and 
A wider period, but on a narrower side-lights on history, and is pleasantly 
stage, is that dealt with in the memoirs written. The Roman aristocracy (with 
of the Baroness Olimpia Savio (Raffaele the exception of the house of Caetani), 
Ricci, “Memorie della Baronessa unlike that of most other parts of Italy, 
Olimpia Savio”; Milan, Treves, 2 vols.), and unlike the Roman middle classes, 
who during her long life (1816-1889) was not Liberal, and was the last to be 
saw the whole pageant of the Italian imbued with Italian sentiments. But 
Risorgimento pass before her. A mem-/in the late fifties, Liberalism in Rome 
ber of that old Piedmontese aristocracy | increased, the campaign of 1859 aroused 
which was the bulwark of the House of enthusiasm for the House of Savoy, and 
Savoy and afterwards did so much for the occupation of the Papal States, with 
the creation of United Italy, her own the exception of the city and province of 
direct service to her country was in the Rome, came to be regarded as inevitable 
lives of her two sons, both artillery of-|and necessary. Among the most active 
ficers. Her salon at Turin was the | propagandists of these views were sev- 
rendezvous of most of the notable peo- eral noble ladies, including an English- 
ple of the day, and it was the first woman, the Marchesa Calabrini. Count 
house of a thoroughly Italian character Campello was elected member of the 
in the Piedmontese capital, for at that Italian Parliament for Spoleto after Um- 
time Turinese society was not yet thor- bria had been annexed (the family is 
oughly Italianized. Among Baroness Umbrian), while his father became Ital- 
Savio's friends were men of letters like ian Minister for Foreign Affairs. The 
Manzoni, Tommaseo, Prati, Aleardi; author gives some interesting particu- 
statesmen and patriots like Carlo Poerio, lars of the negotiations between the Itai- 
Gino Capponi, Cesare Balbo, D’Azeglio,| ian Government and the Pope in 1867 
the diplomat Nigra, Garibaldi, and num-/|for a modus vivendi, which were brok 
bers of others; and many interesting en off in consequence of the French ex- 
conversations and correspondence with | pedition to Civitavecchia, and the Men- 





| possible to read the story of these 


them are published in these volumes. 
The letters of the two soldier sons give 
vivid pictures of the campaigns of 1859- 
60; Alfredo died a hero’s death at the 
siege of Ancona, continuing to give or- 
ders to his battery while desperately 
wounded, and his brother, too, fell 
bravely at the siege of Gaeta. It is im- 


two counts, written by the bereaved 
mother, without emotion. The excite. 
ment of public affairs at a time when 





tana campaign. After the occupation of 
Rome by the Italian troops in 1870, 
Count Campello took an active part in 
Roman municipal politics during succes- 
sive Clerical administrations and contin- 
ued his attempts at conciliation between 
the Pope and the Government, which he 
regarded as necessary for both to stem 
the tide of socialism, disorder, and 
atheism. Among the minor matters 
dealt with is an amusing history of Ro- 
man fox-hunting. 
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A very different biography is the Com- 


mendatore Augusto Bondi’s “Memorie di 
un Questore” (Milan, Societa editrice La 
grande attualita). Sig. Bondi was for 


twenty-five years in the Italian police 


administration, and having been remov- 
ea from his post as questore or chief of 
police in Milan, and summoned before a 
disciplinary court for some offence of 
which he says that he himself is still ig- 
norant, he has published his recollec- 


tions. He writes simply and clearly, 


and absolutely without the bitter po- 
lemical spirit which one might expect 
under the circumstances. The most in- 
teresting part of the book is the ac- 
count of the author’s experiences as po- 


lice commissioner of the Borgo, the. 
quarter of Rome bordering on the Vat- 
ican. He held that position, always a’ 
difficult one, at the time of the death of | 


Leo XIII and the succeeding Conclave, 
concerning which court he gives his 
readers a great deal of interesting in- 
formation. The duty of the Borgo com- 
missioner is to guard against any viola- 


tion of the Law of Papal Guarantees, 
and to protect the Pope against anti-| 
Clerical disturbances and insults; this | 
has to be done by an implicit under- | 
standing, but without any official com-| 


munication, with the Vatican authori- 
ties. Sig. Bondi also had some exciting 
experiences in Sardinia, where he was 
sent to help in putting down brigandage, 
and was entrusted with the extremely 
responsible task of protecting the lives 
of the King and Queen of Italy, the 
Shah of Persia, and other exalted per- 
sconages on various journeys in Italy 
and elsewhere. The book tells of many 
quite extraordinary affairs, far more 
surprising than most detective stories. 
L. V. 


Correspondence 





THE SUEZ CANAL. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In your editorial of January 19, en- 
titled “Fortifying the Canal,” you say: 

The Suez Canal was neutralized by Eng- 
land, the nation which built it, 
thus repeating the unfortunate error made 
in the protest against fortifying the Panama 
Cana!, signed by many eminent citizens and 
published last week, the third reason giv- 
en beginning thus: “Because, though the 
Suez Canal was built with English money, 
England agreed to its neutralization.” 

The Suez Canal was built by the Univer- 
sal Suez Canal Company, a private corpora- 
tion. England was opposed to its construc- 
tion and placed obstructions in the way of 
the work from time to time, which de- 
layed its completion and added to its cost. 
At one time the Egyptian fellaheen en- 
gaged on the work were withdrawn by per- 
emptory orders from the English Govern- 
ment to the Egyptian Government, This 
compelled the use of new machinery, spe- 
cially constructed to do work that had 

° 


theretofore been done by hand. With this 
machinery the contractors were able to 
excavate 50,000,000 cubic metres with less 
than 4,000 men in less than five years. 

In 1856 Mohammed Said Pasha, Viceroy 
of Egypt, granted a concession to build this 
canal to the celebrated French engineer, De 
Lesseps. Half of the shares in the com- 
pany that was formed were taken by the 
Egyptian Government and half of the shares 
were sold on the Continent, most of them 
being taken by Frenchmen. It was the 
marvellous success of this company that 
led the French people to plunge wildly into 
the French Panama Canal scheme. The 
| Suez Canal was opened in 1869. England 
had no connection with it until 1875, when 
the pressing demands upon the extravagant 
Khedive Ismail Pasha for money, forced 
him to accept the secret offer of the astute 
Disraeli, and the English Government be- 
| came the owner of the 175,000 shares of the 
| Egyptian Government, paying therefor 
about $20,000,000. These shares are now 
worth more than $125,000,000. 

Besides this profit of more than $100,000,- 
| 000, England has escaped the cost of fortify- 
ing the canal by shrewdly joining other 
|nations in establishing its neutrality, upon 
the ground that the canal was built by 
and belongs to an international private cor- 
poration. 

The preservation of the Panama Canal 
from fortification and its neutralization are 
so important, in order that a beginning 
|may be made in establishing and maintain- 
ing the peace of the world and in prepar- 
ing the way for the beginning of disarma- 
ment, that no mistake of fact should be 
made that would leave the discussion open 
to a charge of misstatement by those who 
are urging that the Panama Canal should 
be fortified. AMASA M. EATON. 


Providence, R. I., February 8. 





SELF-ACCUSATION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your late article on “The Criminal’s 
Privilege” shows the necessity of a reform 
in criminal procedure. The maxim, Nemo 
tenetur seipsum accusare, “No man is to be 
| compelled to accuse himself,” is compara- 
tively modern, is of statutory origin, and 
|originally had added to it the qualification, 
“Yet when once a man has been accused by 
| general report, he is bound to show whether 
he can prove his innocence and to vindicate 
himself.” It seems to have originated in the 
‘contests between the courts of common law 
land the ecclesiastical jurisdictions in Eng- 
i\land. Ecclesiastical courts sometimes per- 
mitted torture, which, though occasionally 
used in England, was never lawful there, 
land the maxim, Nemo tenetur, was intended 
as a protection of the subject against the 
}infliction of torture. It may be translated, 
'“No one is to be compelled by torture to 
confess.” The rule that was originally in- 
| tended as a protection against torture is 
|now stretched so far as to put a person ac- 
|eused of crime into a privileged class, and 
‘to give him a sort of sacrosanct character. 
Every man, whether accused or not, owes it 
to society to tell what he knows about a 
lerime. And to send a recalcitrant witness 
|to jail for contempt of court in refusing to 
‘answer is not the same thing at all as the 
‘torture against which the rule was directed. 
ra witness can purge his contempt by apn- 
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swering the questions put to him, whether 
the answers are such as the prosecutor de- 
sires or not. Torture was directed solely to 
compelling the confession of a crime of 
which the accused might or might not be 
guilty, and usually accomplished its object. 

Courts are compelled, for their own pro 
tection, to wink at a most dangerous method 
of evading the force of the maxim, as inter- 
preted by technically minded judges who 
have forgotten the reason of the rule. A 
man arrested for crime is often put through 
what is called the “third degree” by the 
police, a most dangerous practice. How 
much better it would be if the accused were 
to be examined in open court by the com- 
mitting magistrate. 


The evil of the rule, in its modern in- 
terpretation, is much mitigated by the sta- 
tutory permission given to*the accused to 
go upon the witness stand and testify. This 
virtually compels the accused, in nearly 
every case, to offer himself as a witness for 
examination and cross-examination. The 
New York statute provides that the failure 
of the accused to testify shall not raise any 
presumption against him, but jurymen are 
not generally fools, and know that an inno- 
cent man will be only too glad to tell his 
story. The failure of an accused person to 
testify raises, and must raise, a presump- 
tion of guilt, statute or no statute. 

A. P. Rose. 





Geneva, N. Y., February 2 





YONE NOGUCHI AT ENKAKUJI. 


TO THE Ep!ITor OF THE Natio? 

Sir: I was much interested to hear, some 
three years ago, that Mr. Yone Noguchi 
had entered in the blessing of Enkakuji, 
the famous Buddhistic temple of the Zen 
sect at Kamakura, to use his own words, 
to study the oldest, yet newest, language 
of silence. He wrote me then: 


I came here to confess how little is our 
human intellect. The silence here does not 
awe you, and you have to submit to it 


without a challenge, with a prayer. It is 
not a weapon, as it might happen to be 
in some other place; but it is a gospel 
whose unwritten words can be read through 
the virtue of self-forgetting. Indeed, I am 
now in my third spiritual awakening. 


It was, I believe, his first awakening when 
he left San Francisco, a year after his” 
arrival in California, and went to the home 
of Joaquin Miller, that eccentric Ameri- 
can bard, behind Oakland, where he stay- 
ed some three years, on and off. As “The 
Pilgrimage’ was the fruit of his third 
awakening, “Seen and Unseen: Monologues 
of a Homeless Snail" came from his first 
retreat into dream and poetry, the world 
of silence where is no wind or speech, but 
the loneliness that is the soul of nature. 
He was then less than twenty years old, 
rather comfortably fat, contrary to his 
present appearance, carrying an air of a 
Spaniard or Mexican, rather than a Jap- 
anese. 

My imagination’s eyes see clearly Yone 
Noguchi of fourteen or fifteen years ago 
(he was already famous, this little lad, leas 
than twenty years old, through America, by 
bis lines of poetry), who wore a straw hat 
even in winter, and a velvet sult, as I 
remember, continually for three years, that 
he bought with the money he earned by 
washing the windows or scrubbing floors. 
He was working as a dish-washer or kitch- 
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| 
en boy at a little country tavern of Mento! he always doubts how far the Japanese peo- | complexion and read Oscar Wilde, and his 


Park, near Palo Alto, where the Stanford 


University is, when the China-Japan wa 


broke out. He gave up the job and walked he is glad, however, he can have more liber- 
back to San Francisco, for he wished to ty as a consequence, and can work indepen- 
see his compatriotis (three of them are dently, not a bit disturbed. As he believes, 
now members of the Diet), and discuss the 

Japanese movement in the fleld. He be- has done hitherto might be merely a pre- 
came a newspaper man of the Shoko Shim- lude; and as a prelude, it was a beautiful 


bun 


translator of American papers into Jap- | a Buddhist, though we often found him sit- 
inese, and ecarrier-boy. He slept on a ta-/| ting in the Meditation Hall of the Enkakuji 
ble, with old papers as a mattress. Before Temple, where he hears the Voice of the 


he 


or San Francisco News, which has a 
cireulation of only 200. He was by turns 


went to sleep, he used to read English 


r some reason to complain of neglect here; 


prelude indeed. 
I am not ready to say that he has turned 


Unknowable. Here in the temple ground we 


poems. That was before he went to Mil- | see him under the moon or fallen leaves, as 
ler’s with a book of Koehi Zenji, theif a sad spirit; the following poem he gave 
Chinese priest of Zen Buddhis Basho’s| me the other day has not yet been publish- 


hokku poems, and, among English poems 
Poe's works. 
to be spiritually related. 


With Poe he was often said 
I think it was 
in those younger days that he was really 


,| ed: 

In the voices of a bell 
Where praver like a light all day 
Kisses the shadow-like chest of faith. 
I, awearied not of life, have a home. 


romantic, and even great, as a poet; per- | 


haps more so than to-day, when his fame 
It | 
was his idea to become as free as a wind | 
or a cloud, and a part of nature, like a) 
His master was that vaga- | 
Basho Matsuo, who spent his 


is quite established, even in England. 


flower or bird. 


bond poet, 


Along the path of the breeze 

Where love lone but happy sings and roams, 
I gather the petals of thought 

Nursed by the slumber of peace. 


Truth, like the moon of day and night, 
Ever perfect, all silent and gold, 
Shed thy light over sorrow and cheer, 


life in travelling and uniting himself with) 1... me regain my rest and song. 
nature And Noguchi practised ‘tramp | 
life’ during three successive years in Ah, through the mountains and rivers, 


spring 


where he 


to Los Angeles. 


too much poetry. He always talked 
death as the most beautiful thing imagina- 
ble, and were 
put his 


we 
fancy into realization. 

in New York in 1899, he wrote 
frequently for American papers and maga- 
zines for a living. We who knew his fan- 
but extraordinary life in California 
began to think that his days as a poet had 
But when we heard the news that 
his ‘From the Eastern Sea"’ had created a 
sensation in the English capital, we were 
giad to think that he was the same Yone 
Noguchi. If his life history might be told, 
it would be the most interesting thing. He 
left Japan in his eighteenth year for Amer- 
ica, penniless—worse than that, 
friendless. 

His second spiritual awakening was, of 
London, where he found that 
poetry and art were the great force of life; 
I think he was not so sure to make poetry 
his life's work till he appeared in England, 
New York greatly robbed away 
his precious dream of younger days. Al- 
though his stay in London was short, the 
impression he received there was most inti- 
mate, and we shall not be surprised to see 
him soon again in London, He sald to me 
the other day: 


appeared 


tasti 


passed 


almost 


course, in 


because 


I wish, indeed, more than anything else, to 
see again the large handsome illumined 
works of Blake at the British Museum. And 
I wish | had known more of Whistler's Lon- 
don pictures when I went there last; cer- 
talnly I should have seen more beauty then. 
Oh, if I could be there again! 


When he returned home In 1904. the recep- 
tion prepared for him was perfectly un- 
usual. (Whether he likes it or not, he comes 


out now from the Temple of Silence once a 
week and attends Kelo University, Tokio, | 
where he delivers a lecture on poetry.) 


But 


He was a great tramp, even among | 
the Japanese colony. He walked once three | 
hundred miles into the Yosemite valley, | 
wrote “The Voice of the Valley.” | 
Aga'n, he walked down from San Francisco | 
It was often whispered | 
among us that he had gone insane from | 
of 


much afraid he might | 
When he 


Let thy vastness thrill like that of air; 
I read thy word in the flash of a leaf, 
Thy mystery in the whisper of a grass. 


S. TsUSHIMA. 


Kamakura, Japen, January 16. 





THE SUPER-PROFESSOR. 


To THE EpITroR OF THE NATION: 

Str: I was much interested in the the- 
lory, set forth in your editorial on the 
| “Super-Professorate,”’ that, when a course 
|begins to be inspiring it ceases in about 
|the same measure to be disciplinary. Is 
| there not some danger that this theory of 
| ‘what one may eall the inspirational 
\“snap” may turn to the profit not of the 
|super-professor, but of the super-dilet- 
‘tante? I am not, of course, denying the 
| value of “open” courses, courses that do 
|not count for a degree such as are given 
/in foreign and occasionally in our own 
|universities (that I conceive to be an en- 
\tirely different question); what does seem 
|doubtful to me is the notion that one 
|qualifies for becoming a super-professor 
lby giving super-snaps, courses that are 
|frowned upon by one’s colleagues and are 
|“mildly scandalous” to parents. I believe 
‘that the one way to rehabilitate our lit- 
| erary courses in particular is to make 
them not less disciplinary but more dis- 
| ciplinary than the courses that deal pri- 
| marily with facts. If we ask how literary 
‘courses may be made thus disciplinary we 
flare led at once to the real weakness of 
l cur teachers of literature, which is not 
lack of enthusiasm, but lack of ideas. A 
|lecturer cannot ‘solemnly examine men on 
| the enthusiasms he has created,”’ but he 
lean examine them, as well as test them 
in other ways, on their power to handle 


|ideas, on their tntellectual grip, as one 
| might Bay What ts hurting literary 
studies at present is the feeling that 


|though agreeable they are rather aimless 
/and just a bit unmanly. A certain type of 
undergraduate who looks on himself as 


ple can understand his poems, and he has more normal classmates decide that if 


| that be literature, they will go in for foot- 
|ball. Evidently the only hope for the 
‘teacher of literature is to have so many 
|ideas and to use them with such mas- 


his life’s work is still coming; the work he |culine purpose that no one can confuse 


‘him with the mere wsthete and dilettante. 
| I searcely need add that a right training 
|}in ideas presupposes a severe training in 
‘facts. That is why so many great scholars 
| (Jowett is the first example that occurs 
to me) have not disdained in their actual 
| teaching to be humbly and minutely dis- 
| ciplinary. IRVING BABBITT. 
Harvard University, February 11. 


| 





GREEK AND SCIENCE. 


To THe EprTor or THE NATION: 

Str: In an editorial of the Nation of 
December 29 reference is made to the state- 
ment of a writer in the Classical Journal 
“who cites a Dartmouth professor's state- 
ment that the boys selected to assist in 
the science courses are almost uniformly 
those who offered Greek in preparation and 
no science.” The writer in the Classi- 
cal Journal probably had in mind a state- 
ment of my own, which was either loose- 
ly made or not quite accurately remem- 
bered. 

The reference was confined to graduate 
students in science, who, while studying 
for their Master’s degree, serve as labora- 
tory assistants. My statement was. or 
should have been, that the Greek section of 
the college furnished distinctly more than 
its proportion of these assistants in 
science, and the science section distinctly 
less than its proportion. Permit me to give 
the facts as to these graduate assistants in 
science for the past twelve years, and as 
to the whole number of graduate students 
in science for the same period, I add 
also the facts as to senior honor men 
in science, aud as to graduates of the col- 
lege within this period who have been call- 
ed to positions of more or less perma- 
nence as professors or instructors in -the 
scientific departments of the college. I ex- 
clude from my computation men who have 
entered Dartmouth in advanced standing 
from other colleges, as the facts as to their 
study of Latin or Greek are not accessible 
to me. Since 1902 Greek has not been re- 
quired for our A.B. degree. The effect of 
| this opening of the degree has been fully 
| felt since about 1906. 


During the twelve years from 1899 to 1910 
inclusive the men who had Greek in prep- 
aration for college (and by our require- 
ments, at least one year of Greek in col- 
lege) formed 36% per cent. of all the grad- 
uates of the period. The men who had 
science and the modern languages in prep- 
aration formed exactly the same proportion. 
The remaining 27 per cent. had Latin with- 
out Greek, forming the so-called Latin- 
scientific section. 

The Greek section of 36% per cent. fur- 
nished 47 per cent. of the senior honor men 
in science, 58 per cent. of the graduate stu- 
dents in science, 62% per cent. of the grad- 
uate assistants in science, and 58 per cent. 
of the graduates of these years called to 
faculty positions in science. 

The science section of 36% per cent. fur- 








literary ie apt to develop an unwholesome 





nished to the science departments 15 per 
cent. of the senior honor men, 21 per cent. 
7” 
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of the graduate students, 25 per cent. of 
the graduate assistants, and 8 per cent. of 
the men called to faculty positions. 

The Latin-scientific section of 27 per cent. 
furnished to the science departments 38 
per cent. of the senior honor men, 21 per cent. 
of the graduate students, 12% per cent. of 
the graduate assistants, and 33 per cent. of 
the men called to faculty positions. 

In the past five years, 1906 to 1910, under 
the full effect of the opening of the A.B. 
degree without Greek, the Greek section has 
formed 25% per cent. of the graduates of 
the college, the Latin-scientific sectian 32 
per cent., and the scientific section 42% per 
cent. In this period the Greek section of 
25% per cent. has furnished to the science 
departments 40 per cent. of the senior honor 
men and 54 per cent. of the graduate stu- 
dents; the scientific section of 42% per cent. 
has furnished 20 per cent. of the senior 
honor men in science, and 15 per cent. of 
the graduate students in science; the Latin- 
scientific section of 32 per cent. of the grad- 
uates has furnished in science 40 per cent. 
of the senior honor men, and 31 per cent. of 


bered that the accent falls on the second 
syllable, and that that syllable rhymes with 
“boy.” The fancy spellings Tolstoi and 
Tolstoi are due to the fact that some of 
the early translators and reviewers, not 
| being able to read Russian, relied on French 
versions, and did not know how Tolstoy 
spells or pronounces his own name. 

Mr. Maude returns to the charge in a pre- 
‘liminary note to the second volume. He 
says: 

| We have as yet (though it is much need- 
;ed) no accepted method of transliteration 
|from Russian into English. I hope 
jthe day is not distant when some system 
‘will be generally agreed upon in the mat- 
ter. Any system would be better than the 
present anarchy. 


The American Library Association as long 


| ago as June 11, 1900, adopted a careful and 
perfectly sensible system of transliteration 
for the Slavic languages, prepared by S&S. 
A. Chevalier, Archibald Cary Coolidge, and 
A. V. Bobine. In accordance wita this sys- 
tem the short i (i s kratkoi, as it is called) 
used only in the formation of diphthongs 
and designated with a semicircle lying on 
its back, is represented by i (i with a 





the graduate students. The Greek section | diwresis fairly represents this diacritical 


has furnished to the scientific departments 


two graduate assistants and one member of 
the faculty; each of the other sections has 
furnished one graduate assistant and one 
faculty member. 

Prof. Paul Shorey says in his masterly 
statement of “The Case for the Classics” 
(Reprint from the University Bulletin, New 
Series, xi, 17, University of Chicago Press; 
a paper which ought to be put into the 
hands of every superintendent and principal 
in the country): “Let not our scientific 
colleagues deceive themselves. They are 
more allied to us by the severity and defi- 
niteness of their discipline than divided by 
differences of matter and method.” The fact 
that the Dartmouth departments of science 
have found the Greek section steadily con- 
tributing more than its numerical propor- 
tion to the group of advanced students in 
science, and the section entering with no 
classical training as steadily contributing 
less than its proportion, confirms Professor 
Shorey’s statement. 

It may be of interest to note the effect 
of the general movement of our schools 
away from Greek, and of the opening of 


the A.B. degree to students who have no) 


Greek, as it has effected the numbers of 
our Greek section at Dartmouth. For the 
years 1899 to 1910 the percentage of Greek 
students in each graduating class is as fol- 
lows: 53%, 54, 51, 59, 51%, 31%, 41, 29, 34, 
24, 22,19. The percentage of the Greek men 
in the classes now in college shows a still 
more rapid decrease. Of the present fresh- 
man class of 385 members (excluding men 
dropped back from other classes) only about 
8 per cent. entered with Greek. 
CHARLES D. ADAMS. 
Dartmouth College, January 5. 





HOW TO SPELL TOLSTOY. 


To THe EpIToR or THE NATION: 
Srr: On page nine of the first volume of 


Aylmer Maude’s “Life of Tolstoy” these. 


three sentences occur: 


His name in Russian is Ly6f Nikolfye- 
vitch (Leo, son-of-Nicholas) Tolstéy. Leo 
Tolstey ie the way he signs nimself when 
using the Latin alphabet, and when pro- 
nouncing the name it should be remem- 


mark). This leaves our y to stand for the 
jadjective ending i followed by the i 6 
kratkei, which is so useful in distinguish- 
ing between Russian and Polish names. 
Moreover, the last syllable of the word 
Tolstoi is not exactly the equivalent of our 
English word toy, thougao it approximates 
to it, the Russian o being like oah, just 
as our o is really a diphthong (0 fading 
into 00), as any one may prove by repeat- 
ing it. I have heard Russians speak the 
word peré (a pen), and it sounded like a 
trisyllable, pe-ré-ah). 

A man has indeed a right to spell or 
pronounce his own name as he pleases, but 
it does not prove that he is correct in do- 
ing so. The family of Des Isles at Mount 
Desert, before fashion settled there, called 
themselves the Dee Sizzles, and the Scotch 
make their Campbells come as camels, It 
is certainly unfortunate that the first and 
most correct transliteration of the great 
Russian author’s name, corresponding as it 
does with the common French form of it, 
should have been confused by Mr. Maude’s 
strenuous endeavors to change it. It is a 
very smali matter, and if the spelling with 
y had first obtained, I should not be in 
favor of making any alteration in it, but 
as long as the spelling with oi has the 
guarantee of the American Library As- 
sociation and usage hitherto, I deprecate 
the use of the other. The heat and fervor 
{shown by the advocates of the y-spelling 
lare quite amusing, and go a long way to 
| show that they are in the wrong. 


| NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


| 
j 





Jamaica Plain, Mass., February 7. 





WILLIAM B, GILES. 

| To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

| Srr: I am collecting material for a life 
lof William B. Giles, United States Senator 
| (1804-1815) and Governor of Virginia (1827- 
|1830), and would appreciate information 
leading to a discovery of Giles’s letters or 
‘other matter bearing on his life. 

D. R. ANDERSON. 

| Richmond College, Richmond, Va., February 10. 


| 


HOUSING OF FEDERAL ARCHIVES. 


To THE Epitror or THe Nation: 

Sir: The real organization of a record 
office of the United States is a highly tech- 
nical matter, the mere site being but a de- 
tail. As to the site, it seems indicated by 
every administrative and msthetic reason 
as the twin plot north of the Library of 
Congress Our lawyers have long had an 
eye upon this ground for the new Supreme 
Court building, but there is no special rea- 
son for placing the Supreme Court there 
and every reason for putting the record of- 
fice there as a mate to the library and to 
include all historical manuscripts. In this 
way Washington would greatly improve 
even upon London and Paris. Every student 
is well aware of the advantage which would 
ensue if the public record office and British 
Museum were side by side in London, and 
Les Archives and the Biblioth@éque Nation- 
ale in Paris. Some years ago Senator 
Lodge introduced in the Senate a bill care- 
fully adapted by me from the act of the 
firat of Victoria which established the mag- 
nificent glory of historic scholarship in 
London. The bill for a record office of the 
United States is a larger development of 
the previous bill introduced by Senator 
Lodge for an historical commission of the 
United States, the lack of which at this late 
date is an equal disgrace. These proposi- 
tions especially appealed to my life-long 
friend, the late Senator Hoar, and it was 
at his suggestion not long before his death 
that I applied to his distinguished col- 
league. 

Senator Lodge is entitled to all credit 
for his initiative in the Senate, but 
unfortunately he is bound, like al! Senators, 
in non-controversial subjects by the un- 
written law of Senatorial courtesy. The 
bills have been pigeonholed for years by 
Senator Wetmore of Rhode Island, the 
chairman of the Library Committee. I have 
no idea that Senator Wetmore has per- 
sonally the least opposition to either 
scheme, but he naturally deferred to the 
very strong opposition of the late librarian 
of Congress. No one who like myself for 
forty years has known how much scholar- 
ship in all directions in Washington owed 
to the late Mr. Spofford can fail to honor 
his memory, Mr. Spofford, like all of us, 
however, had his weaknesses, and his most 
striking weakness was a mania for retain- 
ing in his hand a monopoly of all literary 
matters in Washington. This particular 
weakness, as is notorious, eventually got 
him into trouble, and brought much abuse 
from the vulgar who had no appreciation of 
his great qualities, or of the heartbreaking 
years of effort necessary to have at last 
our noble book palace erected. The oppost- 
tion of Mr. Spofford was the solitary dis- 


cordant note in a chorus of approval by 
resolution of State Legislatures and hie- 
torical societies in favor of both bills. I 
have good reason to believe that the pres- 


ent librarian does not share his prede- 
cessor’s antipathy, although he naturally in 
such matter would not, while Mr. Spofford 
was alive, controvert him in any way I 
know that the late head of the manuscript 
department in the library, Mr. Worthing- 
ton Ford, is in hearty support of the re- 
form, as I have no reason to think hie suc- 
cessor is not of the same opinion. In fact, 
the Library of Congress in future years 
will need all its space and all ite admin- 
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istrative energies to handle its wealth of 
printed books, of prints, of manuscripts of 
non-historical matter, its maps, and of 
other collections The iIn- 
tensely circumscribed and highly techni- 
cal task of the professional archivist needs 
a quite detached foundation. Here I take 
issue in a minor way with the article in the 


innumerable 


Nation of to-day. 


I deny that our archives begin only 140 
years ago I am now preparing for 
print for the Virginia Historical Society the 
first court book of Virginia, beginning in 
written inside the stockade at James- 
town, with all the intense dramatic flavor 
of such surroundings The original is in 
the Jefferson papers in the Library of Con- 
gress, although strictly speaking it should 
belong to Virginia In the Library of 
also are the land records of 
Florida, removed from Tallahassee, which 
may refer tc matters as far back as 1565. 
They actually have houses in St. Augustine 
bullt in 1580. I take it that it is the scope 
of a record office and historical commission 
of the United States to have a fatherly 


1622, 


Congress 


or motherly eye upon all historical records | 


of the American hemisphere from 1492, or 
even before. 


Washington should have a trained staff, 
authorized to speak, both at home and 
abroad, as the custodians of our history. I 
have had the pleasure this evening of call- 
ing the attention of Mr. Choate to your 
important editorial. He not only promised 
to read it, but to give the matter his sup- 
port With his London experience he is 
well aware how humiliating is the fact of 
Washington having no equivalent of the 
British institutions, and with his good word 
1 am sure many others will bestir in the 
matter. Now that the American Historical 
Association has added its powerful official 
voice to the movement, I hope to see with- 
in the mext ten yt before my 
gray hairs have become quite snowy, a fel- 
low palace to the Library of Congress sit- 
it, and housing not only our 


and 


ars, 


ting beside 
record office, but our historical commission 


LOTHROP WITHINGTON. 


w York, February 2 


Literature 


FIONA MACLEOD. 


The Writings of “Fiona Macleod.” Ar- 
ranged by Mrs. William Sharp. New 
York: Duffield @& Co. Seven volumes, 
$1.50 net each. 

Sharp (Fiona Macleod): A 
Memoir. Compiled by his wife, Eliza- 
beth Sharp. Duffield @ Co. $3.75 net. 
The writer who used the name “Fiona 

Macleod” has been brought into promi- 


William 


nence by the publication of a revised and | 


collected edition of his works and by 
an admirable biography (though a little 
too long) from the hand of his wife. 
For twelve years, until his death in 1905 
permitted the revelation, his identity 
with the mysterious writer of the High- 
lands was kept secret by the small circle 
to whom it was known, When the secret 
o* Fiona’s existence was revealed, there 


>. 
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rose in its place the question of Mr. 
Sharp's double activity—for all through 
this time he had purposely kept up his 
critical writing under his own name 
—and certain amateur psychologists be- 
gan to spread the rumor of a mysterious 
dual personality in the man, as if he had 
really possessed two souls, one mascu- 
line and Saxon, the other feminine and 
Celtic. It is evident that Mr. Sharp lik- 
ed to puzzle himself and those who were 
in the secret by posing as one under 
an extraordinary inspiration. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is nothing at all super- 
natural or even very strange in the 
matter. From a child the wistful, mys- 
tery-mongering vein that runs through 
the books of Fiona Macleod was marked 
in William Sharp, and if most of the 
writings before he assumed the Gaelic 
name show the ordinary qualities of An- 
glo-Saxon London, that was simply be- 
cuuse he wrote for the market what the 
market demanded. 

William Sharp was born at Paisley in 
1855, and was in childhood very deli- 
cate. By his Highland nurse, Barbara, 
he was initiated into the vague super 
stitions of the Gael, to which he added 
the dreams and adventures of his own 
brooding, half-nurtured soul. Mrs. Sharp 
tells of having heard him speak often of 
a gentle white Lady of the Woods, who 
appeared to him in childhood by a well 
in Argyll, and threw upon him “blue- 
ness out of the flowers, as one might lift 
foam out of a pool.” In later years, va- 
cations passed in the western Highlands 
and on the Hebridean islands reinforced 
his imagination with the nature myths 
that still haunted those distant and then 
almost unvisited places. In particular, 
he came to love the lonely island of 
Iona, with its long-remembered trai- 
tions of the great Columba, who had 
come thither from Ireland, bringing to 
the new land the Gospel of Christ, not as 
an enemy, but as a friend of the pagan 
gods of nature. On that island, he be- 
came acquainted with an old fisherman, 
Seumas Macleod, who took the child of 
seven on his knee one day and made 
him pray to “Her,” the spirit-woman 
at the heart of the world, and who, as 
he wrote long afterwards in a letter, 
“was indeed the father of Fiona.” And 
elsewhere he tells of coming once as a 
boy of sixteen upon the old man at sun- 
rise standing with his face to the sea 
and with his bonnet removed from his 
long white locks; and when the boy 
spoke to Seumas (seeing he was not “at 


his prayers”), the old man replied sim. | 


ply, In Gaelic of course: “Every morning 
like this, I take my hat off to the beauty 
of the world,” 

When Sharp was twelve years old his 
parents moved to Glasgow, and the 
boy was sent to the academy in that 
city. In 1871 he was enrolled as a stu- 
dent at the Glasgow University, where 
he remained for two years, leaving with- 
jout taking a degree. He thereupon en- 


| tered the office of a firm of Glasgow law- 
|yers. Here for two years he is said to 
have allowed himself only four out of 
the twenty-four hours for sleep, wasting 
his strength, not on the law it may be 
/supposed, but on more attractive stud- 
ies. His health, always precarious, 
broke under the strain, and he was ship- 
/ped off to Australia. The new world 
did not satisfy him, and he was soon 
back in Scotland, where he spent a 
year of idleness. In 1878 he came to 
London and took a place in a bank; but 
literature still lured him on, and after 
a while he threw himself on his pen for 
support and gradually through many 
hardships and moments of despair won 
for himself an acknowledged and prof- 
itable hold on the publishers. Natural- 
ly, as a servant of the press he wrote 
what the readers of magazines and pop- 
ular biographies desired, hiding close 
in his heart the wayward mysticism and 
the grandiose philosophy he had learn- 
ed from nature. Yet those deeper 
springs of inspiration were never for- 
gotten, and in his intimate letters we 
hear continually of great projected 
epics and other poems that were to 
solve all the riddles of life. From the 
specimens of these suppressed master- 
pieces given by Mrs. Sharp in the biog- 
raphy, we conjecture that their loss to 
the world is not deplorable. 

By the year 1892, when Sharp was 
thirty-seven, he was in a position to 
command his own time to a certain ex- 
tent, and with his wife he settled down 
for a while in a little cottage near Rudg- 
wick, Sussex. Here came the inspira- 
tion of Fiona Macleod. 

It is not strange that Sharp should 

have taken a woman’s name. He had 
for one thing the inspiration of a late- 
ly found friend in Rome, of whom we 
get only tantalizing glimpses in the biog- 
raphy and in his dedications—the wo- 
man who stood to him as a personifica- 
tion of the Anima Celtica, the Celtic 
Soul still brooding, as he describes it, in 
the “Land of Promise, whose borders 
shine with the loveliness of all forfeit- 
ed, or lost, or banished dreams and real- 
ities of Beauty.” Moreover, the feminine 
element, the Ewig-Weibliche, has always 
predominated in the ideals of the roman- 
|tic Schwéirmerei, and it was natural that 
this latest incarnation of the old hopes 
and dreams should have appeared in the 
disguise of a woman. The particular 
name is easily accounted for. “Macleod” 
|he took from his old friend and mentor 
of Iona, and “Fiona” is the nearest high- 
jland appellation he could find to the 
‘name of the island which meant so much 
to his theory of inspiration. 

The earliest book to appear under the 
new signature was “Pharais,” published 
in 1894; “The Mountain Lovers,” which 
with “Pharais” forms the first volume of 
the collected works, came out in 1896, 
and thereafter, for the ten remaining 
years of Sharp’s life, there was a suc- 
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cession of stories, sketches, essays, | 


poems, and dramas, making in the com- 
plete edition seven fair-sized volumes. 
“Pharais” caught the attention of the 
discerning at once, and the interest in 
the unknown writer never flagged. She 
became a cult with some, and with oth- 
ers a recurring escape from the world 
and from thought. 

With advancing years, the restlessness 
that had been characteristic of Sharp's 
temperament from childhood grew to 


what can only be described as morbid ex- 


cess. The first glimpse we have of him as 
a baby is in the guise of a run-away 
storming the make-believe castles of 
fairyland, and, at the end, until held in 
the leash by ill-health, we see him drift- 
ing, or rather running, from place to 
place, seeking excitement from the sea 
or peace from the hills, always in a 
feverish haste to overtake some vanish- 
ing, unimaginable goal of the heart’s 
desire. He died in Sicily in 1905, be- 
loved and regretted by those who knew 
him. 

Mr. Sharp apparently valued most the 
later writings, in which the human mo- 
tives disappear in a haze of disorganized 
symbolism, whereas the less enthusias- 
tic reader is likely to find his interest 


centring, with some minor exceptions, , 


in the tales of “Pharais” and “The 
Mountain Lovers.” There the discipline 
Sharp had acquired from his long ap- 
prenticeship to the press kept him with- 
in the bounds of reason, while the new 
freedom and Celtic inspiration added a 
note that is not common in English fic- 
tion. There is more of passion in “The 
Mountain Lovers”; and the scenes about 
the lonely pool, the terrible unrelenting 
love and madness of the blind old man, 
the elfish fear and wisdom of the dwarf, 
the yearning of the girl Oona that a soul 
may be born in her wild, woodland wor- 
shipper—the whole tissue of emotions in 
this solitude haunted by the magic in- 
fluence of forgotten gods is almost un- 
bearably dark and tragic. But on the 
whole, “Pharais,” with its calmer beauty 
and subtler pathos, is the finer work; 
Fiona Macleod never equalled that first 
lovely creation. 


Having found his public in these 
two tales, Mr. Sharp, one may say, a lit- 
tle abused their good nature. A few of 
the shorter stories have a weird beauty 
not without some relation to human ex- 
perience, and some of the nature-essays 
written at the very end of his life and 


brought together under the title of. 


“Where the Forest Murmurs” display 
an intimate union of symbolism and real 
observation such as many in these lat- 


er days have attempted but few have) 
special character of the Celts, and they 


achieved. If he had written always in 


symbolize. Many of the old Gaelic su- 
perstitions and legends he has attempt- 
ed to revivify strike one in his render- 
ing as merely meaningless day-dreams. 
Though he never united himself unre- 
servedly with the Irish Celtic movement 
and deprecated its too common hostility 
to everything Saxon, yet in his inability 
to distinguish between an idea or a 
clear emotion and the flutterings of a 


sick fancy he fell too often into vapor- 


ous nonsense that makes the loosest 
imaginings of “A. E.” or Mr. Yeats seem 
solid and compact of reason. Possibly 
he deceived himself into thinking that 
he was dealing with real ideas and gen- 
uine emotions; in truth he was playing 
with an empty convention. Take a 
stanza of his poems—almost any stanza 
will do— 


Oh, fair immaculate rose of the world, rose 
of my dream, my Rose! 

Beyond the ultimate gates of dream I have 
heard thy mystical call: 

It is where the rainbow of hope suspends 
and the river of rapture flows— 

And the cool sweet dews from the wells 
of peace for ever fall. 


Now it is possible that these phrases— 
“rose of my dream,” “ultimate gates of 
dream,” “rainbow of hope,” “river of 
rapture,” “wells of peace”—it is quite 
possible that these phrases when first 
struck out corresponded to some yearn- 
ing for an ideal clearly conceived and 
strongly desired, but as they are used 
and endlessly reiterated by Mr. Sharp, 
and by others of his school, they be- 
come a mere poetic convention emptier 
of content than the clichés of the 
pseudo-classical writers. They require 
no effort on the part of the poet and 
mean nothing to the reader. One re- 
members the Grand Academy of Lagado 
which was once visited by a certain Mr. 
Gulliver, and the pleasant device of the 
academicians to produce literature with- 
out waste of brain. Something like that 
might seem to be the method employed 
in turning out a good deal of this late 
romantic prose and verse. All you need 
do is to have a frame of shifting blocks 
on which are inscribed severally the 
conventional phrases, and then by the 


iturn of a crank to throw them into new 


combinations, and the thing is done. 

In fact, there is at the base of all this 
literature, a double misunderstanding. 
Mr. Sharp and those who were working 


‘with him believed that they were renew- 


ing the old Celtic idealism and that, in 
this revival, there was the prophecy of a 
great spiritual and imaginative renova- 
tion for the world; whereas, in fact, 


‘their inspiration came essentially from 


a source that had little to do with any 


that vein he would have accomplished ‘are the fag end of a movement, rather 
something memorable and large in Eng- than the forerunners of anything. Some- 


lish letters; but too often the symbol- 
ism runs quite away with him and 
leaves one vaguely wondering whether 


thing of the old Celtic imagination may 
‘have been caught up by these young en- 


thusiasts. The mere use of the myths 


of their emotional 
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content, and the 
new and the old schools of the Celt are 
bound to have some traits in common— 
the sense of fateful brooding, the feel- 
ing of dark and bright powers conceal- 
ed in nature and working mysteriously 
upon human destiny, the conception of 
passions as forces that have a strange 
life in themselves and come into the 
hearts of men as.if they were independ- 
ent creatures, the sense of unearthly yet 
very real beauty, the haunting belief in 
a supernatural world that lies now far 
away in the unattainabie West, and now 
buried beneath our feet or just trem- 
bling into vision, the mixture of yearn- 
ing and fear that is felt toward that 
world as a source of incalculable joys 
and dark forgetful madness to those who 
break in upon its secret reserve. But 
withal the essential spirit of the sagas 
is quite different from that of these imi- 
tators. The light in the old tales is hard 
and sharp and brilliant, whereas our 
new writers love to merge the outlines 
of nature in an all-obliterating monot- 
onous gray. The heroes in the sagas are 
men and women that throb with insatia- 
ble life, and the emotions of these men, 
whatever mysticism may envelop their 
source, are the stark, mortal passions of 
love and greed and hatred and revenge 
and lamentable grief. The real source 
of this Celtic revival is in the romantic 
revolt of the eighteenth century—in 
Blake and Chatterton, and that whole 
movement—to which must be added the 
influences of Maeterlinck and the other 
modern pseudo-mystics of the Continent. 
It does not bear on its face so much the 
light of dawn as the twilight that pre 
cedes the night. It is the fading end 
of a great inspiration, not the promise of 
a new world. It is often obscure and 
meaningless, and sometimes silly; but at 
its best it carries a gleam of haunted 
and pathetic loveliness. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


Dizie Hart. By Will N. Harben. 

York: Harper & Bros. 

A certain French critic writes of a 
certain Frenchman's composition, “His 
music is saying constantly the word 
cher.” Mr. Harben’s latest book Is say- 
ing constantly the word “peanut-shells.” 
Not that it occurs as a word, but that 
the atmosphere of the story is that of 
scuffling, scattered, and inexpenaive 
husks. To whomsoever they represent a 
gala occasion, the book should be heart- 


New 


ily welcome. An honest, peanutty flavor 
is not to be despised. But the shells 
should be treated neatly. There may 


be a humorous cast in the situation of a 
married woman devoting her energies 
ana her tears to the memory and the 
glorification of her former husband. 
There may be humor in practical jokes 
and horseplay, if they are kept within 
bounds. But here they are not. The hero, 


he really had anything in his mind to'of a time must carry with it something | held up for admiration and affection, is 
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chivalrous toward his unloved wife, and 
full of service for the other woman. He 
has the heart of the trader, however, 
and some of the most supposedly con- 
vulsing pages relate to his dickering and 
none too honest tricks. Dixie, the hero- 
ine, has a very human heart, a very 
feminine minxiness, combined with a 
fine capacity for toil and for the ma- 
ternal care of others. All which quali- 
ties make it disappointing to find her 
so preposterously naive in making love 


to Alfred before his freedom sets in. 


There is no lack of local color, particu-| 


larly in relation to shops and crops. The 
wreater transgressions are studiously 
avoided, but there is a low average of 


that sensitiveness to honor whose ab-| 


sence from stories either grave or gay 
leaves an unfilled sense of satisfaction. 
Finally, Mr. Harben, is it true of socks 
knit in Georgia that “the toe is whar 
the work begun”? 


The Handicap. By Robert E. Knowles. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 


This author's forte lies in the delinea- 
tion of Scotch and Irish character, which 
he accomplishes intimately as if from 
within, with a merry twinkle of the eye 
in the one case, in the other with duly 
ingenious reluctance to let go the possi- 
bilities of an argument. Quite the clev- 
erest chapter in the book—and a very 
clever one it is—is that wherein the 
kirk session convenes, in order to de- 
cide whether or not it may accept a gift 
of “tainted money” proffered by a tav- 
ern-keeper. The debate and the con- 
clusions make a rich little scene of cas- 
uistry, very Scotch, very Irish, yet pos- 
sibly translatable into other tongues. 
There are other effective incidents in 
the book to which the main story ap- 
pears somewhat unrelated and certainly 
non-essential. To justify the title one 
of the characters is hanaicapped by a 


bar sinister which leads to episodes, but | 


hardly touches the plot. In fact, it is 
not a novel of plot, but of scene and race 
characteristics in an early Canadian set- 
tlement. Much emphasis is laid upon 
the evils of unscrupulous liquor-selling. 
The chief figure is an engaging and hon- 
est little Irishman. He kept an honest 
tavern, as his father did before him, 
but In the end he tears down his sign 
and betakes him at a loss to other forms 
of industry. 


Vothers and Fathers. By Juliet Wilbor 
Tompkins. New York: The Baker & 
Taylor Co. 

Mrs. Tompkins is one of the cleverest 
of our short-story writers, and this col- 
lection shows her at her best. The only 
blemish upon it is an hysterical bit of 
dialogue which stands in place of pre- 
lude. The stories proper deal, for the 
most part lightly, with some of the 
problems connected with parentage, 
much as Mrs. Cutting’s stories have 


dealt with the little difficulties of mar-| die with the author’s permission. The 

ried life. They are touched with real tale is told with great animation, and is 

humor; and one is particularly grateful ® Pleasant bit of literary confection. 

in this day of circumstance for their 

frequent restraint, and even inconclu- | 
’ THR F 

siveness. In several of them a very deli- | a SSS. Ce SSE ae 


cate matter is successfully handled: the | AL LAW. 
relation of the grown-up child to the 4 Handbook of American Constitutional 


ridiculous though devoted parent—a| Law. By Henry Campbell Black, M.A. 
silly mother insists on advertising her| Third Edition. St. Paul: West Pub- 


son’s literary wares; a bombastic and| lishing Co. $3.75. 

‘absurd father is, with all his inanity of The Constitution of the United States, 
speech, unfailingly devoted to a spoiled its History, Application, and Construc- 
wife and an ungrateful daughter; anoth- | tion. By David K. Watson, LL.D. Chi- 








er father unites abominable taste with 
the kindest and least resistible intent. 
In these and other instances the writer 


has interpreted without sentimentality | 
certain important phases of an awk-| 
ward relation. Other tales in the ser- | 


cago: Callaghan & Co. Two volumes, 

| $12. 

| Fhe Constitutional Law of the United 
States. By Westel Woodbury Willough- 

by. Two volumes. New York: Baker, 

Voorhis & Co. $12. 


ies are better fun and not less edifying. | The Constitution of the United States 
Mest amusing of all is “The Modern ‘has not been the subject of such exten- 
Way,” a good-humored satire upon the |.i,. treatment on a comprehensive scale 
new gingerly method of disciplining as its importance would seem to war- 
children. The story-teller sketches her | ant. A wide variety of monographs 
persons (for example, her Mrs. Nichol- | aealing with particular clauses has ap- 
son and Mr. Turnbull in “The Lady from | peared, but the Constitution as a whole, 
California”) with few strokes, but so its origin, its development through judi- 
firmly and clearly that their images lin-| 4.) interpretation, and its application 
ger in the mind after the page is turn-)+,, pow conditions, has not been a tempt- 
ed—a rare experience, after all, for the ing field for the labors of the jurist. 
reader of short stories. This may be in large part due to the 
complexity of the legal questions in- 
volved. The construction of its clauses 
has given rise to a vast body of litiga- 
tion, in which new principles have been 
and the drums of war sound only |advanced and old principles turned to 
through its concluding pages, the|new application; so that an adequate 
‘choice of title is not above suspicion of | and comprehensive treatment of the 
catchpenny motive. This is proper | Constitution can only be the result of 
enough, as the story is frankly of the|years of painstaking study. 

type built to sell. It is well qualified; The purely legal relations to which 
as such by ingenuity of plot and livell- ‘the Constitution has given rise, as ex- 
ness of style. Beginning with deadly emplifying the construction of that in- 
conspiracy against a defenceless child, |strument at the present day, have been 
it ranges through the well-defined ro-|treated in a number of volumes. Of 
mantic territory of duel, intrigue, high-|such character is Black’s “Handbook 
born honor, low-born perfidy, and ever- | of American Constitutional Law,” of 
dominating “love-interest.” The action| which a third edition has just appear- 
takes place in France of the mid-nine-/ed. This is the treatise of a lawyer 
teenth century, but the flavor is none|written for lawyers. It consequently 
the less that of the “Three Musketeers.” | largely ignores the manner in which 
Our hero is the son of an Irish adven-|certain principles of constitutional con- 
‘turer who has become a French general 'struction have arisen, it overlooks their 
and count. He thinks nothing of his two growth and development, and confines 


The Drums of War. By H. de Vere 
Stacpoole. New York: Duffield & Co. 


As this is a tale of private romance, 





bottles of port, and is as quarrelsome 
as Sir Lucius O’Trigger. A feud exists 
between his family and that of a Ger- 
man baron; and turns upon a half-su- 
pernatural mystery. Hence that desir- 
able cloudiness of background for the 
picture of which the modern setting 
might have seemed to give so little 
promise. From the first moment omens 
of evil multiply. Indeed, so many 
pledges are given that the hero will find 
himself obliged by fate to drown the 
heroine that the actual and cheerful out- 
come is a trifle disappointing. But we 
must perceive on reflection that Mlle. 
von Lichtenberg, once out of the mas- 
culine garb in which, for safety, she has 
‘been brought up, is far too charming to 


‘itself merely to the results obtained. 
|Hence while it is a convenient manual 
of reference for those who wish to know 
the application of a given clause of the 
Constitution, it is inadequate to exhibit, 
as being beyond its scope, the succes- 
sion of steps by which the Constitution 
of to-day has become in its practical ap- 
plication a different instrument from 
the Constitution as it came forth from 
‘the hands of its framers. While fair- 
ly well adapted to law students who can 
give but little time to any one depart- 
ment of the law, it is not suited, as it 
doubtless was not meant to be, to the 
jtutens of political science, whose busi- 
ness it is to investigate cause and effect 
r the principles of the law, and to dis- 
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cover the hidden forces at work in the!Court; and it frequently supports or 
development of the law. elucidates the decision of the court by 

Of quite another character is the new ‘citations from the messages of Presi- 
work by David K. Watson. Its scope in- dents and from other extra-judicial 
cludes the history, as well as the applica- |sources. We wish merely to make clear 
tion and construction of the Constitu-' the fact that the book leaves another 
tion. The author states in his preface field of constitutional law still untouch- 
that the “work is primarily based upon ed; and this field is equally important 
the proceedings of the Convention which |and perhaps even more difficult. It in- 
framed the Constitution. The closer the cludes within its scope, first, a systemat- 
student gets to the spirit which animat- ic arrangement of the subjects covered 
ed that assembly, the clearer will be his by the Constitution and a grouping to- 
apprehension of what it accomplished.” gether of correlated clauses bearing 
This advice is not to be taken too liter-/ upon these subjects; secondly, a unified 
ally. What the Constitutional Conven-|treatment of those principles of constt- 
tion accomplished was the bare written tutional law which are not expressly 
instrument—an immense work, but stated in the Constitution, but which 
something quite different in many fea-| have been developed from other princi- 
tures from the Constitution, as it has ples expressly stated or from the con- 
been construed and applied and devel- struction of the Constitution as a whole; 
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ly, in view of the present perilous posi- 
tion of the House of Lords, than this 
clear, sane, unprejudiced account of its 
development, influence, abolition, and 
reéstablishment in the stormy period 
of the first two Stuarts and of Oliver 
Cromwell. What greatly enhances the 
value of the work in connection with 
the problems of to-day is the fact that 
much of it was written many years be- 
fore the present controversy in regard 
to the powers and usefulness of the 
Upper House arose, so that it cannot be 
regarded as in any sense a piece of spe- 
cial pleading. The entire book, in fact, 
like all the rest of Professor Firth’'s 
work, is a dispassionate and scholarly 
statement of fact, given, as far as possi- 
ble, in the words of contemporaries. The 
reader is left to draw his own conclu- 
sion, and to deduce his own lessons and 


oped in the course of our national life. 

In the division of his chapters, Mr. | 
Watson follows strictly the order of ar-| 
ticles, sections, and clauses, as they ap-| 
pear in the Constitution. While this 
method has the advantage of presenting 
the Constitution in a documentary as- 
pect, it prevents the grouping together | 
of correlated clauses, and the unified 
treatment, both of those principles 
which have developed from several dis-| 
tinct clauses, and of those other prin- | 
ciples, not expressly stated in the Con- 
stitution, which have come into force 
from the construction and application 
of the Constitution during the course 
of its existence. For example, the doc- 
trine of Federal supremacy, as it has 
been worked out in all its details by 
the Supreme Court, has not been derived 
from that clause alone of the Constitu- 
tion which makes it the supreme law of 
the land, but has been developed from 
the clause which gives to Congress the 
power to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the powers enumerated in 
preceding clauses, and from the clause 
which defines the extent of the judicial 
powers of the Supreme Court, and from 
the clause which prohibits the States 
from passing laws impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts. Hence a unified treat- 
ment of the question of Federal su- 


‘called to certain external features. The 


and, thirdly, a clear statement of the 
underlying principles of judicial con- 
struction, and of the processes of rea- 
soning by which the Supreme Court has 
come to its decision in questions involv- 
ing the statement of a new doctrine or 
the extension of an old one. 

This field Mr. Willoughby has at- 
tempted to cover, and his treatise is in 
its method a distinct departure from 
previous works. How successfully he 
has accomplished his task it would be 
difficult to estimate without an extended 
discussion. Attention may, however, be 


morals. 

Nevertheless, to all who have not ut- 
terly lost faith in historical analogy, the 
narrative which Professor Firth pre- 
sents must inevitably prove a cogent ar- 
gument for the retention of bicameral! 
government—at least in some form. The 
facts which he sets forth are briefly 
these: From 1603 to 1640 the House of 
Lords, greatly increased in numbers by 
\the policy (or impolicy) of the first two 
Stuart Kings, took an important, and at 
moments, decisive part in the defence 
of the Constitution against the Crown. 


problem of condensation, in a treatise At the time that King Charles began to 
which might normally extend over any set @ party—i. ¢., in the struggle over 
number of volumes, was difficult; it|the Bishops’ Exclusion Bill in 1642— 
seems to have been excellently handled. about half the peers went over, whole- 
The corresponding problem of appor-| heartedly, to the Royalists; rather more 
tionment of space to the various ques-|than thirty remaining at Westminster 
tions has been largely determined by |at the opening of the war. Between 
the practical importance of those ques- | these and the Commons points of differ- 
tions in present-day American law. It ence developed during the next seven 
can scarcely be hoped that a work in-| years, not so much because of the in- 
volving the statement of so many diffi- | creasing conservatism of the former as 
cult questions, upon which the Supreme | because of the progress of democratic 
Court itself has been frequently uncer-|and revolutionary opinions among the 
tain of its ground and has virtually re- | latter. As the course of the war outside 
versed its decisions under cover of sub- placed a steadily increasing proportion 
tle distinctions, will altogether escape of the power in the hands of the Inde- 
criticism; suffice it to say that the work |pendents in the Lower House, every 
is the result of lectures delivered dur-|conceivable expedient was adopted to 
ing many years to students of consti- force the Lords to follow the lead of the 
tutional law, and has thus been subject Commons—coercion, purgation, limita- 


premacy, as of other questions, such as 
administrative law, military and martial 
law, the separation of powers, the divi- 
sion of powers between the United 
States and its member States, citizen- 
ship, etce., can with difficulty be present- 
ed under the method of exposition which 
follows the Constitution clause by clause. 
We are far from wishing to give the) ¢t- 
appearance of underestimating the value| The Regius Professor of Modern His- 
of Mr. Watson’s work. As an exposi-|tory at the University of Oxford has 
tion of the interpretation of the Con-|long since given abundant proof of the 
stitution in the making, and of con-|depth and accuracy of his scholarship, 
temporary criticism upon the objects in-| and the present volume is an interest- 
tended to be obtained by the various ing indication that his minute and pro- 
clauses proposed, the work will be of | longed researches in the history of sev- 
great service. It discusses at length |enteenth-century England have not 
the more important cases, quoting free- | made him lose touch with the problems 
ly from the opinions of the Supreme of to-day. Nothing could be more time 


in advance to the criticism of many 
minds. 


The House of Lords During the Civil 
War. By Charles Harding Firth. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. $2.60 





tion, and abolition of veto power: 
The Lower is the Upper House, 
And hath been 80 seven years 
Your votes they value not a louse 
Ye antichristian peers 


Finally, as everything else had failed, 
the abolition of the Upper House Itself 
was decreed, at the time of the King’s 
execution. 

The next ten years demonstrated the 
dangers and drawbacks of unicameral! 
rule, and the difficulties of any remedy 
short of a return to the ancient Consti- 
tution. Government by a virtually 
omnipotent single chamber proved high- 
ly unsatisfactory between 1649 and 1653. 
The restoration of the executive by the 
Instrument of Government was an im- 





ri 


ply 

provement, but did not go far enough. 
Three years later an “Other House,” 
composed of nominees of the Protector, 
was created. It was exceedingly un- 
popular and frequently attacked in the 
course of the next two years, especially 
after the strong hand of Oliver was 
replaced by that of his son; yet there 
is distinctly discernible a general feel- 
ing that this new Second Chamber, 
though by no means good, was far bet- 
ter than none at all. “I am as little 
pleased with these Lords as any one,” 
said the member for Hastings; “yet we 
are but one leg, and cannot go, but hop 
up and down without them. Though 
they be not to our content, I have 
seen a man walk very well with a wood- 
en leg.” But the reaction was too strong 
to be permanently satisfied with the 
gains it had already made. When the 
overturn of the government of Richard 
Cromwell brought England face to face 
with the ugly alternative of anarchy or 
naked military rule, thinking men saw 
that there was but one way out of the 
difficulty: to restore the King, and Par- 
liament—as anciently constituted—with 
him, Their relative powers and im- 
portance were changed, indeed, but the 
forms stood In the main unaltered, as 
they had been inherited from the Mid- 
die Ages. From that time onward, the 
necessity of a Second Chamber was al- 
most universally admitted, and the an- 
cient constitution of the House of Lords 
was generally preferred to any other.) 
Wrote Henry Neville, a member of the 
Long Parliament, in a curious treatise 
on the government of England called 
“Plato Redivivus,” which he published 
in 1680: 

Our government Imitates the best and most 
perfect commonwealths that ever were; 
where the senate assisted in the making of 
and by their wisdom and dexterity, 
polished, filed, and made ready things for 
the more populous assemblies; and some- 
times by thelr gravity and moderation, re- 
duced the people to a calmer state; and by 
their authority and credit stemmed the tide, 
and made the waters quiet, giving the peo- 
ple time to come to themselves. And there- 
fore, if we had no such peerage now, upon 
the old constitution, yet we should be ne- 
cessitated to make an artificial peerage or 
Which may assure our 
present lords, though that their dependen- 
ces and power are gone, yet we cannot be 
without them; and that they have no need 
fear an annihilation by our reforma- 
tion, as they suffered in the late mad times, 


laws: 


senate instead of it. 


to 


Laokoon: Lessing, Herder, Goethe. Se- 
lections edited, with an introduction 
and a commentary by William Gould 
Howard, Assistant Professor of Ger- 
man in Harvard University. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

It was certainly a wise recognition of 
the limits of the ordinary American stu- 
dent's capacity that prompted Professor 
Howard to adopt the plan he did tn his 
edition of “Laokoon.” He has given us 
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all the text that he regards as essen- 
tial “to facilitate the approach” to Les- 
sing’s treatise, among the omissions be- 
ing chapters xxvi to xxix, which con- 
tain Lessing’s comments on Winck- 
eimann’s “Geschichte der Kunst des 
Altertums.” This part of “Laokoon” 
may well be left to an advanced stage 
in the student’s esthetic instruction; 
as ample compensations are included 
Goethe’s essay ‘Uber Laokoon” and 
Herder’s “Erstes kritisches Waldchen.” 


Mr. Howard modestly speaks of the 
freedom with which he has made use of 
the labors of other commentators, but 
only the specialist in the field of 
esthetics and the close student of Ger- 
man literature can fully appreciate the 
value of his own additions to the work 
of his predecessors. Take as an exam- 
ple of luminous exposition the note (p. 
366 of the Commentary) on “Keine 
Stoffe,” which not only condenses into 
less than a page all the reasons adduced 
by Lessing and Goethe for the avoid- 
ance of clothing in sculpture, but pre- 
sents them with a convincing freshness 
and finality. Equally enlightening is 


the note (we quote at random) on p.| 


haps have called for a word of com- 
ment in the notes. “Eine alberne 
Moénchsfratze” (p. 141) is rather too 
gently dealt with as “monkish whim- 
sey” (would not distortion have been 
better?); while “degenerate rational- 
ism” (p. clxiii) seems too harsh a term 
to apply to Iffland’s “Jager.” On page 
36 the connection between the end of 
chapter ii and the beginning of chapter 
iii is not absolutely clear. “Aber wie 
‘schon gesagt, die Kunst hat in den 
neuern Zeiten,” etc., is an allusion to a 
/passage omitted in the volume—that on 
later art and the theories of Montfaucon. 
| We offer these trifles merely as sugges- 
tions for possible use in the subsequent 
editions, which are certain to be called 
‘for. Mr. Howard’s book is a notewor- 
|thy product of the best American schol- 
| arship. It will be welcomed by instruc- 
tors here as was Bliimner’s edition of 
Lessing by teachers in Germany. Such 
a treatment of a great classic is grati- 
\fying proof that American universities 
|still maintain (we are tempted to say, 
alone maintain) our highest literary 
traditions. 


396, concerning Lessing’s remark about | 


“conscientious Madame Dacier.” 
Mr. Howard, in order to show to what 
extent German writers have adopted 
Homeric phraseology, quotes from the 
“Nibelungenlied,” from Voss’s_ trans- 
lation of the Iliad, from Goethe’s 
“Hermann und Dorothea” and “Achil- 
leis,” and from Fichte’s “Reden an die 
deutsche Nation.” The student finds in 
this volume a wealth of syntactical, lin- 
guistic, philosophic, and literary notes; 
a valuable summary of the history of 
art, based on Springer; and an intro- 
duction to German esthetic literature, 
preceding and contemporaneous with 
Lessing, in which the leading writers 
stand out with vivid distinctness. Prob- 
ably in no other English book are set 
forth so clearly, within the same com- 


'pass, the nature of the difference be- 


tween the Swiss critics Bodmer and 
Breitinger and the literary dictator 
Gottsched; the degree of Germany's in- 
debtedness to France and England in 
the science of esthetics; the impor- 
tance of Wolf and Baumgarten in devel- 
oping the doctrines of Leibnitz, and, in 
particular, the intellectual relations be- 
tween Lessing and Mendelssohn. 

Mr. Howard has used the greatest 
care in modernizing, here and there, 
Lessing's orthography, and his proof- 
reading is almost flawless. “So” for 
“to” counteract (p. cixvil), and “thm” 
for “ihn” (p. 39), are the only mis- 
prints we have noticed. If he errs at 
all, it is on the side of reverence for 
Lessing's text. Thus he 
“ohnedem,” “dunkelere,” “die Wulst,” 
“wechselewelse” and a few other antl- 
quated forms. “Endschaft” (p. 46) and 
such an obsolete turn of phrase as ‘im 
geringsten nicht” (p. 562) might per- 


retains | 


Here | 


| One of the last pieces of writing done by 
| the late J. Lockwood Kipling, father of Rud- 
|yard Kipling, will appear in the February 

mid-month number of Country Life in Amer- 
lica; it is entitled, “The Origin of the Bun- 
| galow,” and tells what a bungalow is and 
‘how it developed from the service tent in 
| India. 


The Putnams promise for February 17 “A 
Memoir of Lady John Russell,” edited by 
Desmond MacCarthy and Agatha Russell, 
| the selections from the correspondence and 
diaries running from 1815 to 1898; and 
“Land Problems and National Welfare,” by 
Christopher Turnor. 


The Putnams also announce: “The Ashes 
of a God,” by F. W. Bain; “The Return,” 
an occult romance by Walter de la Mare; 
“A Question of Marriage,” by Mrs. George 
de Horne Vaizey; “The Little Cities of 
Italy,” by André Maurel, translated by Helen 
|Gerard; “East and West,” a volume of na- 
ture studies, by Stanton D. Kirkham; 
“Haydn's Dictionary of Dates Relating to 
All Ages and All Nations, for Universal 
Reference,” by the late Benjamin Vincent, 
| twenty-fifth revised and enlarged edition; 
and, as representatives of the Cambridge 
University Press, “The Peace” of Aristo- 
phanes, edited by C. E. Graves, and “The 
Revelation of St. John the Divine,” edited 
by G. H. 8. Walpole, Bishop of Edinburgh. 


Gustav Frenssen’s “Klaus Hinrich Baas,” 
}a translation of which Macmillan will pub- 
| lish In a few weeks, is a story dealing with 


| the rise of a self-made man in Germany. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. announce the imme- 
|diate publication of “The World of Life: 
|a Manifestation of Creative Power, Direc- 
‘tive Mind, and Ultimate Purpose,” by Al- 
fred Russell Wallace. 

Robert W. Chambers’s new novel, which 
\the Appletons will issue at the end of Feb- 
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ruary, bears the title “The Adventures of a 
Modest Man.” 

The list of books to be issued in March 
by Frederick A. Stokes includes: “A Tender- 
foot with Peary,” by George Sorup, and 
“The Subjection of Women,” by John Stuart 
Mill, with a preface by Carrie Chapman 
Catt. 


The spring announcements of the Oxford 
University Press include: 

History: “‘Federations and Unions within 
the British Empire,” by H. E. Egerton; 
“Ireland and the Normans,” by G. H. Or- 
pen, two volumes; “Documents of the Con- 
tinental Reformation,” selected by B. J. 
Kidd; “The English Factories in India, 
1634-6," by W. Foster; “Historical Geogra- 
phy of the British Colonies,” by Sir C. P. 


Lucas, Volume V, part iti, Canada (geo- | 


graphical), part iv, Newfoundland, both 
parts by J. D, Rogers; “School History otf 
England,” by O. M. Edwards, R. S. Rait, 
and others, new edition revised to date; 
“Essays on Roman History,” by H. F. Pel- 
ham, edited by F. Haverfield; “Six Roman 
Laws,” translated, with introduction and 
notes, by E. G. Hardy. 


Theology and philosophy : “Oxford 
Studies in the Synoptic Problem,” by W. 
Sanday and other Oxford scholars; ‘The 
Ceptic Version of the Gospels in the Sa- 
hidic Dialect,” three volumes; “John, the 
Presbyter, and the Fourth Gospel,”” by Dom 
John Chapman; “Kant’s 4@sthetic,” a trans- 
lation of the “Critique of Judgement,” with 
essays and notes, by J. C. Meredith; ‘“Jus- 
tice and Happiness,” by W. Benett. 


Classics: “Cicero, Orationes,” by W. Pe- 
terson and A. C. Clark, two volumes of the 
Oxford classical texts, completing the edi- 
tion of Cicero’s speeches; The Works of 
Aristotle, translated into English under 
the editorship of J. A. Smith and W. D. 
Ross, “De Partibus Animalium,” by W. 
Ogle. 


English and modern languages: ‘The 
Oxford English Dictionary,” a portion of 
Sc, by Dr. Bradley; “Berkshire 
Names,” by W. W. Skeat;: “Old High Ger- 
man Grammar,” by L. Armitage; “Drei 


Wochen in Deutschland,” by D. LI. Savory; | 


“Macaulay's! Clive,” edited by V. A. Smith; 
“Macaulay’s Addison,” edited by G. E. 
Hadow; “Browning’s Men and Women,” 
edited by G. E. Hadow; “Nefrekepta,”’ from 
a Demotic papyrus, put into verse by Gil- 
bert Murray. 

Henry Frowde will also publish: ‘“‘The 
Authorized Version of the Holy Bible,” a 
photographic reproduction of the Black 
Letter edition of 1611, with introduction 
by A. W. Pollard, and documents relating 
to the translation and publication of the 
Bible in English; “The Authorized Version 
of the Holy Bible,” a reprint in Roman 
type of the editio princeps, with introduc- 
tion by A. W. Pollard; “Records of the 
English Bible,” by A. W. Pollard. 

“Songs of the Road” is the title of a new 
volume of verse, by Sir A. Conan Doyle, 
which Smith & Elder have in hand. 

Maurice Hewlett has placed with Macmil- 
lan & Co. “The Agonists: a Trilogy of God 
and Man,” which presents the stories of 
Minos, King of Crete, Ariadne in Naxos, and 
the death of Hippolytus, and attempts to re- 
veal “the fallacy in the ancient conceptions 
of God-kind and Mankind, and in the an- 
cient views of their relationships.” 
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“Americans All” is a civil war romance, 
by John Merritte, which will appear un- 
der the imprint of Forbes & Co. of Chicago. 
This firm also announces: “Human Confes- 
sions,” by Dr. Frank Crane, and “God and 
Democracy,” by the same author. 


Mr. Roosevelt's address before the Na- 
tional Geographic Society on his African 
trip receives the place of honor in the Jan- 
uary number of the society's organ. In it 
he emphasizes the fact that it was a scien- 
tific expedition, whose unparalleled suc- 
cess—the zodlogical collections consisting of 
about 14,000 specimens—was due to the val- 
uable services rendered by his companions. 
The most interesting incident narrated is 
that of the killing of a lion by Nandi spear- 
men. Some of the striking results of the 
last census are shown by Henry Gannett, 
with the aid of maps and diagrams. Refer- 
ring to the increase of population, he says 
“there is no record of any such growth in 
any other country.” Other articles are on 
Damascus, “the pearl of the desert,” by A. 
Forder, who predicts that, by virtue of its 
railway connections, it will become “the hub 
of the East,” and some notes on Oman by 
Rev. S. M. Zwemer. This Arabian state, 
though nominally independent, sustains vir- 


| tually the same relation to Great Britain, 


as the native states of India, and now that 
the proposed construction of the Bagdad 
Railway is bringing up the question of the 
supremacy of the English in the Persian 
Gulf, all information in regard to it is val- 
uable. The illustrations, more than 100 
in number, are as usual the principal fea- 
ture of the magazine. 


In the last number of Folk-Lore there is 
a valuable article on the marriage customs 
of the Bedawin and Fellahin in Palestine 
by Mrs. Spoer, better known in folk-lore 
as Miss Goodrich-Freer and in psychical 
research as Miss X. It has much matter 
both for the Old Testament student and for 
the Orientalist at large. It shows, for one 
thing, the hatred between the Qaisites and 
Yemenites, northern and southern Arabians, 
an enmity literally millennial, still flourish- 
ing in Palestine as it flourished once from 
Khorasan to Spain. Not even the clashing 
of Celt and Saxon has such a pedigree or 
has travelled so far. For another thing, we 
learn that a girl must not twiddle her toes, 
behind which lies much folk-lore. 


Willard B. Bottome, an official sten- 
ographer of the New York Supreme Court, 


| gives profitable information in his new 


book, “The Stenographic Expert” (New 
York: The Author). The opportunities pre- 
sented in this field of endeavor to the man 
of broad education are told in a convincing 
manner. 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, in selecting 
and editing a text for “The Oxford Book 
of Ballads” (Clarendon Press), has had a 
most difficult task to perform. With some- 
times twenty versions of a single ballad 
to choose from, and with the considerations 
narrowing the choice none too precise, the 
problem requires ideally the exercise of the 
nicest literary instinct. For the measure of 
success which he has achieved, he gives 
abundant credit to the notable volumes of the 
late Professor Child and to that curtailment 
of the work by Professor Child's late 
daughter and Professor Kittredge. And it 
is true that without the efforts of all three 
such a book as this could scarcely have 
been issued. As it is, these Oxford bal- 
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lads maintain, we think, the level set by 
the other texts of the series The ed- 
itor has wisely avoided in his introduc- 
tion any discussion of ballad origins and 
any definition of the type, relying simply 
upon that vague and yet sufficiently dis- 
tinct feeling which medimval ballads ex- 
cite in minds saturated with them. 


To. their thin-paper edition of Thomas 
Hardy, Harpers have added “Two on a 
Tower.” In his preface to this nove! Hardy 
remarks. “This slightly-built romance was 
the outcome of a wish to set the emotional 
history of two infinitesimal lives against 
the stupendous background of the stellar 
universe.” The book is criticised in those 
few words. There is nothing in Hardy more 
grandiose or more characteristic of his 
special genius than the pages which give 
the amateur astronomer’s awe of the vast 
stellar spaces; but the romance itself, 
at least in its ending, is thin in compar!- 
son. Another volume of this series that 
appears almost simultaneously is the great 
story of “The Woodlanders.” 

Francis Miltoun, author of “Royal Pal- 
eces and Parks of France” (L. C. Page), 
plans an itinerary which takes the tourist 
to many monarchical shrines within a rel- 
atively restricted compass of travel. About 
one-half the book deals with the royal pal- 
aces within the city of Paris proper—the 
Palais de la Cité, the Tournelles, the Louvre, 
the Tuileries, the Palais Royal, the Lux- 
embourg, the Elysée, and the Palais Bour- 
hon. The other half takes up in turn the 
suburban palaces, Vincennes, Conflans, St. 
Cloud, St. Germain-en-Laye, Versailles, and 
other lesser royal including 
Malmaison, Marly, and the pleasure houses 
along the Seine, Maisons, La Muette, and 
Bagatelle; its furthest flights afield are to 
Fontainebleau, Maintenon, Rambouillet, 
Chantilly, and Compiégne, all of which are 
easily accessible from the capital It is 
thus a very convenient and suggestive guide 
for the traveller who is not making a com- 
prehensive tour, and who wishes to make 
Paris the centre of his operations. The 
chapters dealing with specific places and 
monuments are, on the whole, easily and 
pleasantly written, and contain useful in- 
formation. It is only when the author at- 
tempts general historic summazies and sur- 
veys, as in his introduction and in those 
chapters that treat of “The Evolution of 
French Gardens” and “The Royal Hunt in 
France,” that he gets beyond his depth and 
reveals to the full certain lamentable limi- 
tations of critical Judgment and technical 
scholarship. He has read widely, but the 
vegueness with which he makes his dis- 
tinctions and traces the steps in horticul- 
shows imperfect and 


residences, 


tural development, 
tasty assimilation of the subject which is 


erly too obviously got up for the occasion.. 


In spite of his industrious accumulation 
o« anecdotal material and pertinent facts, 
the palace-building period of the French 
renaissance remains to him a closed book, 
and his references to the life and literature 
of the age display a pathetic ignorance and 
ecnfusion, as well as an incredible tack 
of general culture. Mr. Miltoun sprinkles 
French words plentifully over his pages, as, 
when, inspired by his meditations on mu- 
tability, he sighs: “Le temps va!” las 
for the treachery of the memory that would 
reproduce, no doubt, Ronsard’s famous line: 
“Le temps s'en va, le temps s’en va, ma- 
deme!” 
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The tide of books on Egypt still rises, and 
Egypt renders back to each writer of that 
which he brings. Percy Withers, apparent- 
ly an English physician, certainly, if so, of 
the old-fashioned cultured kind, took to 
Egypt a leisurely taste for architectural 
and artistic antiquities, a breadth of read- 
ing in poetry and of unhackneyed and apt 
quotation, a feeling for humanity even in 
Egyptian tombs, and a very real power of 
clear description and sober suggestiveness 
struck neither too high nor too low. So 
in his “Egypt of Yesterday and To-day” 
(Stokes) he goes up and down the Nile, pass- 
ing with light allusions the living life he 
meets, but rendering very keenly and hap- 
pily the dead life which one must go to seek. 
He is not a professed Egyptologist or even 
Orientalist—Petrie, Sayce, and Wiedemann 
are his prophets—but all he gives has evi- 
dently been worked through his mind and 
is his own. The book will be useful to any 
one on the Nile except the professional stu- 
dent, and even he may find ideas in it. The 
thirty-two illustrations are fairly good. 


A product, in part, of Egypt, too, but of 
an extremely different kind is “Islam 
Lands” (Putnam), by Michael Myers Shoe- 
maker. Mr. Shoemaker is a wealthy Ameri- 
can, a globe-trotter of the modern motor- 
car variety, and has already written several 
approved globe-trotting books. In that class 
this book is undoubtedly excellent. A good 
half is devoted to Nubia and the Sudan, 
especially to Khartum, an over large part 
of the rest to the Cairo of Shepheard’s and 
the tourist world, and the remainder to a 
motor trip from Tunis to Oran. If the judg- 
ments tend to be hasty, there are intelli- 
gence and experience in them as well, and 


if the style is occasionally flippant, it is) 
always clear and sometimes rises to dig- 


nity and force. The description of Khartum 
and the accounts of Gordon and Slatin and 
the whole miserable history of the aban- 
donment are especially good. Nine-tenths| 
of Cairo Mr. Shoemaker did not and could 
not know; thus he has the perennial confu- 
sion of the Mahmal and the so-called Holy 
Carpet; the other tenth he gives with zest 
and point. There are forty-four excellent 
illustrations from photographs. 

Hajji Baba of Ispahan has come again in 
a grandson, but this Nurullah Khan is a 
chastened and almost moral Hajji. Major 


| 
trustworthy account of modern Persian life. 
The hero is no such picaresque adventurer 
as his literary grandfather, but a youth 
born and bred with good social standing and 
in official circles. He writes poetry and 
steps easily into well-paid posts. The na- 
ture of such posts, the character of the 
men in them, the way in which they are 
paid, throw floods of light on the present 
| Persian situation. But that is more or less 
‘incidental, and the narrative has been ar- 
| ranged to describe outstanding elements in 
life—birth, marriage, death and burial, for- 
mal entertainments and campaigning, the 
New Year festival and the lamentation for 
the tragedy at Kerbela, and, above all, the 
| pilgrimage to Meshed—the place, its shrine, 
and the ritual there. The New Year festival 
with its games leads naturally to profes- 
sional wrestling, and the pilgrimage jour- 
|ney from Kerman across half Persia gives 
abundance of wayfaring life, from cholera 
to robbers. A wealth of illustrations has 
| been added, both in color and in black and 
| white, from Persian pictures, tiles, bronzes, 
| earpets, etc., and also a number of photo- 
| graphs. 


We do not know whether the noticeable 
revival of Scott, which is marked just now 
|by new editions of “The Fortunes of Nigel” 
and “The Abbot” (Frowde), really means a 
jreawakening of popular interest, or only 
concerted action by the publishers to keep 
|these novels still in the company of good 
sellers. But whatever the reason, it is plea- 
sant to feel that stories which have been 
so formative in the imagination of previ- 
ous generations are not to fall out of the 
|easy reach of any children who have the 
|good sense to like them. 


It is difficult to determine whether “Peter 
| the Cruel” (John Lane Co.), by Edward 
Storer, is more remarkable in matter or 
in diction. The introductory chapter opens 
so promisingly with comments on the var- 
ious writers on Pedro the Cruel from 
Ayala to Prosper Mérimée, that the reader 
is for the moment deluded into thinking 
that he is perusing serious history—only 
to be brought up sharply with the extra- 
ordinary statement that the author, like 
one cf his predecessors, has ‘‘gone to’t in 
rhyme,” and with a unique bibliographical 
valedictory—“My dear authorities; your 
very humble servant!” From this point to 





Sykes, the British consul-general in Kho- 
rasan, bas “translated and edited” the tale 
of Nurullah’s life, and especially of his pil- 
grimage to the shrine of the Imam Riza at 
Meshed, “from a Persian MS."’—a wide and 
hard saying; possibly there may lie in it 
some kernel of fact. Practically, however, 
the book, “The Glory of the Shia World” 
(Macmillan), meaning thereby the shrine 
in question, seems to be of the authenti- 
city of Morier’s life of the original Hajji 
Baba. Yet against that view there are 
passages where the “translator” apparently 
did not fully take the point of his original. 
Thus in the story of the commander-in- 
chief at Tabriz, who on his deathbed in- 
sisted on a bribe of two thousand tomans 
instead of one 
and shaking two fingers, 
no recognition of the certainty that those) 
two avaricious fingers hurried him at once, 
to hell. 
finger in testimony to the unity of 

However all that may be, we have! 
question a most vivid and! 


one 
Allah 
here without 


> 


thousand, and, holding up| 
so died, there is) 


He should have died holding up| 


| the end the book goes on from bad to worse. 
|Into the story of Pedro’s conflict with 
Henry of Trastamara, the author weaves 
|a@ weary tale of murders and mistresses. 
The language in which he describes how 
the Lady Aldonza hid herself from Pedro’s 
| yusttul attacks in a fresh-dug grave in a 
| convent garden sounds like the sopho- 
| more theme of a love-sick college girl. 
|The book has one ‘important merit—ab- 
| solutely unblinking honesty. It does not 
| pretend to be anything else than it is: a 
|series of striking scenes, gathered here and 
‘there from different authors, accepted with- 
lout the slightest hesitation, untested, save 
by the standard of picturesqueness and 
popular interest, and set forth in a high- 
flown style. But an accurate translation 
of Ayala’s chronicle, even though it were 
destitute of explanatory notes and critical 
comment, would have accomplished just as 
much, and a great deal more besides. 


Three volumes issued under the authority 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 





of Great Britain have recently appeared. 
These are the reports on the manuscripts 
in the Welsh language, Vol. II, part iv; on 
the Manuscripts of J. B. Fortescue, Esq., Vol. 
II; and on the Manuscripts of the Marquis 
of Salisbury, Vol. XI, commonly known as 
the Cecil Manuscripts. Of these reports the 
first, dealing with the Welsh manuscripts 
in the British Museum, concerns largely 
Welsh laws and ancient British poems, with 
a valuable list of hundreds and commotes, 
difficult to interpret because of the “fearful 
distortions,” as the editor calls them, of the 
Anglicized orthography. Two special docu- 
ments in Latin, of great interest to the 
Kymric historian, are also included. The 
seventh volume of the Fortescue or Dropmore 
collection continues the Grenville corre- 
spondence from February, 1801, to February, 
1806. Grenville had left office and had be- 
come the chief of a small party in oppo- 
sition, spending part of his time in retire- 
ment at Dropmore, engaged in literary and 
rural pursuits. Inevitably, therefore, the 
portions relating to Grenville himself are 
less interesting than formerly, though the 
period forms something of a turning-point 
in that minister’s political career, marking 
his final separation from the close political 
intimacy with Pitt which had character- 
ized the preceding twenty years. The vol- 
ume contains a long and extremely valuable 
preface on the general situation, forming an 
admirable history of the period, and the 
correspondence includes important docu- 
ments, bearing on British policy toward 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the schemes of the 
emigrant princes, the execution of the Duke 
of Enghien, the Cadoudal conspiracy, and 
the formation of the third coalition. A 
curious misprint in the preface is “Addi- 
son” for “Addington,” many times repeated. 
The eleventh volume of the Cecil Manu- 
scripts covers the last fifteen months. of 
Elizabeth’s reign, and is of less interest 
than some of the former volumes. It throws 
little light upon the queen’s personal his- 
tory, but has much to say of Elizabethan 
seamen and their exploits. The documents 
calendared are largely supplemental to those 
that have already appeared. 

In similar form, but issued by the author- 
ity of the House of Lords, is the fifth vol- 
ume of the new series of the manuscripts 
of the House of Lords for the years from 
1702 to 1704, that is, from the death of 
William III to the end of second session 
of the first Parliament elected in the reign 
of Queen Anne, It is largely taken up 
with the consideration of public and pri- 
vate acts, and with petitions and appeals 
from English courts. But there are in ad- 
dition many elaborate papers relating to 
the navy—especially concerning the pro- 
ceedings of the victualling board—and to 
the accounts of that master grafter of this 
period, Earl of Ranelagh, who held the 
post denominated by Lord Rosebery, as 
that “subordinate but opulent” office, the 
paymaster of the forces. It also contains 
two very extensive sections relating to 
the plantations, one touching the general 
trade of the kingdom and the other, part 
of which has already been printed in the 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 
1907, on the general situation in the colo- 
nies, with reference to the irregularities 
of the proprietary and charter governments, 
especially Rhode Island. A third volume 
of the Acts of the Privy Council, colonial, 
published by the authority of the Lords 
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of the Treasury, has also appeared carrying | 


the entries from 1720 to 1745. This ex- 
tremely valuable undertaking, second in 
importance to none for the student of Brit- 
ish administration of the colonies, is mak- 
ing rapid progress, and a fourth volume 
is likely to appear at an early date. The 
entire series of six volumes will carry the 
subject to 1783 and will contain all extract- 
ed portions of the Privy Council Register 
relating to colonial history up to that date, 
including many appendices. Either the 
fourth or fifth volume wifl contain a list 
of the members of the Privy Council and 
the sixth or supplemental volume will be 
made up of papers taken from the unbound 
collection of documents that came into 
the hands of the council. The present vol- 
ume discloses the great activities of the 
committee of the whole council, which re- 
tained its deliberative and initiating pow- 
ers long after the Privy Council itself had 
ceased to do more than give legal authority 
by its orders in council to the recommenda- 
tion of official boards and departments and 
of itself as committee. The chief business 
here dealt with consisted of the considera- 
tion of colonial appeals and grievances, the 
ecnfirmation or repeal of colonial legisla- 
tion, and the drafting of the instructions of 
colonial governors. 


Douglas Sladen’s “The Secrets of the Vati- 
can” has been reprinted in a popular edi- 
tion (Lippincott), which contains all the 
material, including the many illustrations, 
of the first. As we remarked in noticing 
that edition, Mr. Sladen has not revealed 


the real secrets of the Vatican, but he has | 


described in popular form the daily life 
of the Pope and his court, the functions 
ecclesiastical and political of the various 


he might accept the presidency of the 
City College. Among his numerous writings 
was “The Peninsula—McClellan’s Cam- 
paign of 1862,"" in which he defended his 
former chief. 

Archbishop Patrick J. Ryan of the arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia died at his resi- 
dence in that city last Saturday, aged 
seventy-nine. He was born in Thurles, 
County Tipperary, Ireland, and studied at 
Carlow College; he this country 
in 1852, and was made professor of Eng- 
lish literature in Carondelet Theological 
Seminary, St. Louis. In 1853 he was or- 
dained priest. President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him, in 1902 a member of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners to succeed 
Bishop Whipple; from the University of 
Pennsylvania he received the degree of 
LL.D. He was the author of “What Cath- 
oiics Do Not Believe’ and “The 
Modern Religious Skepticism.” 


The death is reported 
of Rabbi Maurice Fluegel, in his eightieth 
year. Dr. Fluegel began write at the 
age of twenty, and published works on his- 
torical, philosophical, and political sub- 
jects, successiveiy at Leipzig, Paris, Buch- 
arest, and since 1864 in the United States 
He strove in his writings to do away with 
race prejudice. In 1902 appeared his 
“Quabbal and Vedanta,’ dedicated to Pres- 
ident Eliot, in which by a comparative 
study of religions he tried to evolve a uni- 
versa! philosophy. 


came to 


Causes of 


from Baltimore 


to 


The death is reported, in his sixty-third 
year, of Henri Durand-Morimbeau, who 
wrote under the name of Henri des Houx. 


| After a short career as a professor of rhe- 
| toric at Limoges, he turned to journalism: 


cardinals and prelates, the proceedings at | 


conclaves, and similar matters. In addition, 
he furnishes a history of the parts of the 
Vatican and St. Peter’s into which strangers 
seldom penetrate. He retains the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster's attack on Modern- 
ism: but in general the work is non-polemi- 
cal. Mr. Sladen himself is an agnostic, 
but he says that his work has been accepted 
in Catholic circles as the best of its kind in 
English. 


Gen. Alexander Stewart Webb, ex-presi- 
dent of City College, one of the last of the 
group of division commanders of the civil 
war, son of an army officer and grandson 
of the man who commanded the Connecti- 
cut brigade of Continentals under Putnam 
and Washington, died last Sunday, at his 
home in Riverdale. He would have been 
seventy-six if he had lived until Wednes- 
Gay, for he was born in New York city 
on February 15, 1835. His life was a 
crowded one. For four years he was a 
cadet at West Point, for fifteen years a 
soldier, serving in two wars—that against 
the Seminole Indians, in Florida, and the 


civil war—and for thirty-three years pres-| 


ident of the College of the City of New 
York, during the period when it was evolv- 
ing from an institution of secondary im- 
portance into one of the efficient educa- 
tional factors in the country. He grad- 
uated from West Point in 1855, served in 
some of the hottest of the civil-war bat- 
tles, receiving a medal from Congress for 
his bravery in the battle of Gettysburg. 
At the conclusion of hostilities he entered 
the regular army, from which he was re- 
tired at his own request in 1870. so that 


jeupied by 


he helped to manage La Défense, and later 
became editor of Le Journal de Rome. He 
is best known for his “Souvenirs d’un jour- 
naliste francais & Rome’’ and 
Papisme.” 


“Guerre au 


Science 





The Age of Mammals in Europe, Asia, 
and North America. By Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, Curator of Paleontology 
in the American Museum of Natural 
History, etc. Illustrated. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $4.50 net. 


The single word “Illustrated,” on the 
title-page of this handsome volume, in- 
adequately characterizes that important 
feature. Roughly computed, there are 
56 maps, 34 localities, 24 sections and 
charts, 53 skeletons and teeth, and 60 
restorations of extinct mammals, most- 
ly by Charles R. Knight. Since, e. g., 
Fig. 14 includes two skeletons, Fig. 187, 
three restorations, and Fig. 189, four 
maps, and since about 130 pages are oc- 
tables of classifications, a 
bibliography, and the index, it is safe 
to estimate at least one illustration for 
every page of the text proper. Indeed, 
the pictures are so numerous, artistic, 
and instructive that the casual inquirer 
might gain much from them alone, 
while a preliminary survey of them will 
materially aid the comprehension of the 
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text, which is confessedly far from 
“light reading.” 

The preface states that “the especial 
purpose of the work is to spread the 
knowledge of palwontology in the Unit 
ed States.” This science, “the zodlogy 
of the past,” demands for its successful 
pursuit an accurate knowledge of the 
skeletons and teeth of recent animals, 
their form, mode of locomotion, and 
food; likewise, a familiarity with the 
facts, methods, and principles of geology 
A pupil of Huxley and Balfour, and for 
some years concerned mainly with com- 
parative anatomy (the last of a series 
of papers on the brain having been pub 
lished in 1888), the author has wisely 
employed unusual abilities, means, and 
opportunities for the advancement and 
dissemination of a science which con 
stitutes one of the three sources of our 
knowledge as to how living beings. in 
cluding mankind, came to exist. Palwon- 
tology has therefore a profound intelie« 
tual value, but lacks the material in 
centive pertaining to the study of many 
groups of recent animals and plants. 
This absence of economic association is 


merely emphasized by the curious fact 
recorded in the footnote to p. 333: 

In all the larger cities of China foxa{l 
remains are sold as ‘‘dragon bones” and 
‘dragon teeth,.”’ and used in medicine To 
bring out their supposed medicinal proper 
ties they are fried, boiled in wine, or even 
eaten in their natural state Nearly all 
collections of Chinese fossila have been 
bought up from the druggists, who fortu 
nately keep accurate records as to the 
provinces and even localities from which 


they have been brought. 


An Introduction of eighty pages deals 
with general topics, that is, the history 
of the adaptive radiation. 
polyphyly (the evolution of parallel ser- 
jes of locally separate analogous phyla) 
the distribution of mammals in space 
and time, and the sources of the world’s 
supply. The following are a of 
many noteworthy passages of more or 
less general application: 

There 


reverence 


science, 


few 


nothing more obstructive than 
for old ideas 
outlived their 


rudiment of a cusp on a tooth 


is 
and systems which 


have usefulness Every 


or facet, or 


articulating surface on a bone has its 


to hang 
of tl 


instru 


value, not as a sign-post on which 


a new species, but as suggestive 


the 
ment of some function or relationship 


V 


dawn of some new character, or 


Better, in the end, wrong results which 
have been reached by right methods than 
right results reached hap-hazard by vi 
clove methods 

Cuvier's “law of correlation” is restat 
ed as follows: 

The feet, which are correlated chiefly 
with the limb and body = structurs and 
the teeth which are correlated chiefly 
with the skull and neck structure, diverge 


to 
securing foo' and to eating food under dif- 
conditions of life different 
Each part directly 
own fun 


and evolve independently in adaptation 


ferent and in 
evolve w 


cal 


environments 


to perform its mechan tions 
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f 
and purposes, yet in such a manner that 
each subserves all the other parts 


After a long period of slow develop- 
ment, including the age of reptiles, and 
estimated at 15,000,000 years (p. 82), 
in the Eocene, the earliest epoch of the 
Cenozoic Era, there came a sudden ex- 
and evolution of mammals. 
reader will surely be im- 
their variety and num- 
and by the size and aspect of 
many of them. In later periods there 
were horned beasts by the side of which 
the corniferous rhinoceros would 
look tame. At one time it is estimated 
that mastodons as aumerous as 
the bison. Beginning about three mil- 
lions of years ago (p. 58) with Eohip- 
pus, a four-toed quadruped of moderate 
size, there occurred a gradual reduction 
in the number of toes (Fig. 5) and a 
concomitant in the and 
complexity of the grinding teeth (Fig. 
15), until this continent literally 
swarmed with closely resem- 
bling the horses of to-day. Yet, during 
the just preceding the present, 
they were all destroyed. 
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connection should be noted 
the comparatively recent discovery of 
the “Heidelberg man,” whose lower jaw 
is shown In Fig. 178; with distinctively 
human teeth is combined the ape-like ab- 
of the “mental prominence,” or 
projection corresponding with the chin. 

With this judicial consideration of the 
question most nearly concerning the hu- 
man race, most readers would expect the 
text proper to close; somewhat In the 
nature of an anticlimax, yet not with- 
out Interest, Is the final section on the 
causes of the extinction, during the pe 
riod immediately preceding the present, 
of the hosts of horses, camels, giant | 
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sloths, mastodons, and elephants that 


inhabited this continent. In place of 
the simple explanation that this was di- 


rectly due to the Ice Age, the author | 


concludes (p. 501) that “the Glacial Pe- 
riod originated certain new conditions 
of life which directly or indirectly re- 
sulted in extinction.” 
of temperature, diminution of food, etc., 


it has been suggested by the author | 


and others that the horses may have 


been swept out of existence by some epi- | - 


Besides changes | 


| york University Medical School. Dr. Jane- 
| way had held several important public of- 
| fees. He was a commissioner in the Health 
Department, a member of the advisory com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce during 
| the cholera scare of 1892, and a delegate to 
| the sixteenth International Medical Congress 
at Budapest in 1909. He received the degree 
of LL.D. from Rutgers, Columbia, and 
Princeton. He wrote many medical papers 
and was the author of “Clinical Points in 
the Diagnosis of Hepatic Affections.”’ 


demic disease or diseases originating | 


with or carried by insects comparable 
with the African tse-tse fly. 

Among regrettable omissions are a 
tentative restoration of the problematic 
Barytherium of the African Fayam Des- 
ert, a list of illustrations, and a chart 
of the evolution of Ungulates in Europe 
comparable with that for North America 
on p. 239. Although the index covers 
30 pages, lacks at least two-score 
words, e. g., arctogwa, p. 36; diphyletic, 
p. 331; Heidelberg man, p. 403; horse 
(with no cross-reference from Equus); 
monotremes, p. 71; 
30; sewellels (Haplodontids), p. 248; 
phyla, p. 30, and Jeffries Wyman, p. 2. 
Typographic errors might readily occur 
among so many technical and unfamil- 
iar names; the only ones observed are 
“trace” for traces, on p. 494, fifth line 
from foot, and “afford” for “affords,” p. 
197, line 4, 


it 


miocene, 


“Forest Terminology,” by J. Gerschel and 
W. R. Fisher, and “Australia: Physiographic 
and Economic Aspects,” by T. G. Taylor, 
are among the science books announced by 
Frowde. 

D. Appleton & Co. have in preparation 
“Extinet Monsters and Creatures of Other 
Days,” by Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, fully illus- 
trated 

“Plant Life” is the title of a forthcoming 
book by Professor Warming, which contains, 
besides 250 illustrations, sections on mor- 
phology, classification, and ecology. Messrs. 
Sonnenschein, the publishers, have procured 
Miss Thomas and Miss Rehling to do the 
translating. 

Gustave Leveau, who died recently at the 
age of sixty-nine, had been long associated 
with the Paris Observatory; in 1892 he re- 
ceived the Damoiseau Prize of the Acadé- 
des Sciences for observations on the 

the comet D’Arrest. He 
the motion of the planet 


mie 
perturbation of 
also computed 
Vesta. 

Dr. Edward Gamaliel Janeway, one of the 
best-known diagnosticians and consulting 
physicians in the cvuntry, and a specialist 


in nervous diseases, died on Friday of last | 


week at his home in Summit, N. J., aged 
He graduated from Rutgers 
1860 He graduated from the 


sixty-nine 
College in 


College of Physicians and Surgeons at Co- | 


lumbia, after having interrupted his course 
in the years 1862-3 to serve as an acting 
medical cadet in the civil war. In 1866 he 
was appointed curator of the Bellevue Hos- 
pital Medical College; from 1872 to 1876 
he was professor of pathology and anatomy, 
and held other positions In this institution 
until 1892, when he was called to the New 


phyla, p.| 


Drama 


Willtam Morton Payne has republished 
(Chicago: Charles H.Sargel & Co.) his trans- 
lation of “Sigurd Slembe,”’ the dramatic tril- 
ogy of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, which appeared 
first in 1888 and has long been out of print. 
The recent death of the illustrious Nor- 
wegian makes the reissue timely. This 
work, dealing with the adventures of the 
bastard son of the King Magnus Barfod in 
his effort to wrest the regal power, or, at 
least, his legal share of it—for in those days 
lilegitimacy was no bar to succession— 
from his half-brother, Harald, has always 
been accounted among the finest achieve- 
ments of the poet. It has a semi-historical 
basis, the events upon which it is founded 
dating from the twelfth century. Whether 
it will appeal more now than in the past, as 
Mr. Payne hopes, to the great mass of Eng- 
/lish readers, is somewhat doubtful, but it 
will richly reward the attention of ali 
those who can appreciate the romantic and 
| poetic value of the ancient Norseland myths 
‘and sagas. In many ways it is a noble 
and stirring composition, and, although—as 
| was inevitable—the full power of it is mant- 
| fested only in the original, yet no small pro- 
portion of its imaginative vigor and literary 
| skill is reflected in this English version, 
| which long ago won the enthusiastic com- 
|mendation of the poet himself. On the dra- 
matic side it is strong in stirring incident, 
barbaric intrigue, an abundance of vigor- 
ous, diverse, and consistent characteriza- 
tion, tragic love, and pathetic maternal de- 
votion. From first to last it sustains itself 
on the heights of tragedy, without ever sink- 
ing to the lower levels of melodrama. 
Slembe himself is an essentially heroic fig- 
ure. But, for all this, the work is one for 
the study, where full enjoyment may be had 
of its purely literary beauties, rather than 
for the stage, upon whichnothingmore than 
a lean synopsis would be practicable. Such 
treatment, especially in any other language 
than the original Norwegian, would be 
fatal. Richard Mansfield’s experiment with 

Ibsen's “Peer Gynt” ought to be a sufficient 
warning. But the play itself will fascinate 
every lover of the true romantic drama, 
|none the less, perhaps, because of the dash 
/of modern political and social ideas with 
which its prevailing atmosphere of the old' 
Northland is occasionally flavored. 

The “Nobody’s Daughter” of the well- 
|known English writer “George Paston” 
| (Miss E. M. Symonds), which was produced 
in the New Theatre on Monday evening, con- 
| tains many indications of its feminine au- 
= The piece has been one of the 


great successes of the present London season 
and was well received here, chiefly on ac- 
count of its comedy passages, which are 
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brightly written, and its somewhat cheap | 
sentimentality. As a transcript from actual 
life, it will not bear examination, its con- 
ditions being at once artificial and improb- 
able, while the philosophy of it is much more 
emotional than moral. The heroine is the 
illegitimate child of a prosperous young 
couple, who ceased to care for each other 
after it had been born, and parted as 
friends, after putting their offspring out to 
nurse. Then each got married without men- 
tioning the existent incumbrance. But they 
continue in later life—as Col. Torrens and 
Mrs. Frampton—to visit their unacknow- 
ledged child, Honora, in the guise of bene- 
ficent guardians. Presently Honora, a type 
of unspoiled country maidenhood, falls in 
love with a rising young mechanic, and to 
break off this connection, her unknown mo- 
ther, Mrs. Frampton, resolves to take her 
home, introducing her as an adopted niece, 
daughter of a dead schoolmate. She and 
Col. Torrens have invented an elaborate 
story to account for their joint guardian- 
ship. In the end Frampton discovers the 
fraud—in an effective scene—and furiously 
denounces the wife and the friend who have 
so grossly deceived him. This leads to the 
objective point of the play, the crucial 
question whether the husband is justified in 
punishing a wife, after long years of faith- 
ful devotion, for a fault committed before he 
knew her. This is debated long and pas- 
sionately, and at last a reconciliation is 
effected through the agency of Honora, who 
goes off to Australia with her young hus- 
band, setting a wholesome example of love 
and constancy. All this makes a pretty bit 
of stage-romance, but bears only the slight- 
est relationship to the facts of life, while 
the morality of it, from one point of view, 
at least, is decidedly shady. Character is 
involved here as well as circumstance. Mrs. 
Frampton, after twenty years of misrepre- 
sentation and treachery, has something more 
than her first lapse to atone for. But the 
pathos of her suffering and the magnanimity 
of her husband are a potent combination in 
a theatrical scene, and logic and sanity are 
once more sacrificed to sentimentality. The 
play is fairly well done—not brilliantly— 
at the New Theatre. 


Sir John Hare has abandoned all idea of 
acting in London this winter. He is ex- 
pected, however, to make his reappearance 
before the footlights in the autumn. The 
play he has selected for the occasion is an 
adaptation of Pierre Wolff's “Les Marion- 
ettes,” a comedy produced in October last 
at the Comédie Francaise. It contains a 
delightful character, a Monsieur Ferney, 
uncle of the heroine, who has pzssed his 
life in the country, tending the flowers and 
the animals which have become the objects 
of his special care. These he deserts, in 
order to look after the welfare of his niece, 
unhappily married in Paris. In the end, he 
is largely instrumental in reuniting hus- 
band and wife. 


It is probable that Sir Herbert Tree will 
revive “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” at 
His Majesty’s, in London, before his pro- 
duction of “Macbeth.” 


Laurence Irving has just received a noti- 
fication from the Lord Chamberlain's office 
that permission for the production of his 
version of Brieux’s “Les Trois Filles de M. 
Dupont” cannot be granted save on his. 
making certain changes, which, in his judg-_ 
ment, would utterly destroy its value. On 


the conclusion of the run of “The Unwrit- 
ten Law,” he will, therefore, produce at the 
Kingsway Belasco’s adaptation of Pierre 
Wolff and Gaston Leroux’s “The Lily.” The 
three principal parts will be played by 
Laurence Irving. Mabel Hackney, and 
Geraldine Oliffe. 


George Alexander has been an actor- 
manager twenty-one years. He is now medi- 
tating a revival of Oscar Widle’s “An Ideal 
Husband.” 


The report that Gordon Craig was to as- 
sist in the production of “Macbeth” at 
His Majesty's in London is now denied. 


There is to be a performance in Lon- 
don for the benefit of Mrs. John Billing- 
ton, who was a favorite actress for many 
years. She was acting more than sixty 
years ago, and bore a prominent part in 
many of the romantic and melodramatic 
triumphs won by Benjamin Webster dur- 
ing his famous management of the London 
Adelphi. She played Juliet to the Romeo of 
Charlotte Cushman. 


At a recent meeting of the coronation 
committee in London, a gala performance, 
to be held at His Majesty’s Theatre, was 
officially incorporated in the scheme of fes- 
tivities. The entire proceeds of the occa- 
sion will be devoted to theatrical chari- 
ties. The idea has been warmly welcomed 
by the theatrical profession, and a commit- 
tee has been formed including Oscar Asche, 
H. Granville Barker, F. R. Benson, Frank 
Curzon, George Edwardes, Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson, Charles Frohman, William Greet, 
Laurence Irving, Gerald du Maurier, Otho 
Stuart, Edward Terry, Fred Terry, J. E. 
Vedrenne, Lewis Waller, and others. The 
executive committee includes Sir Charles 
Wyndham (chairman), Sir John Hare, 
George Alexander, Cyril Maude, Charles 
Hawtrey, H. B. Irving, Herbert Trench, Sir 
Herbert Tree (director), and Arthur Bour- 
chier (organizing secretary). 

A correspondent of a London journal re- 
cently saw the Italian tragedian Zacconi 
in “Othello.” He writes: 


He gave only the three last acts of the 
tragedy, and these with plentiful cuts. He 
was thus mad with jealousy from the be- 
ginning of the performance. In the famous 
scene with Iago, he gave an amazing picture 
of the physical pain of jealousy. It was not 
dignified or dignifying pain, but unbear- 
able pain of the flesh, and he swooned as 
if worn out by the rack. In the scene in 
which he strikes Desdemona, his ferocity 
was tigerish. The end was very wonderfully 
played. Othello was calmed, but trembling 
with inward savagery. He spoke low, bent 
on the deed. He wavered for hardly half 
an instant when he kissed her asleep. The 
deed was done with his back to the audience, 
he turned, and his face had become ghastly 
to look at. While Emilia knocked, he hardly 
seemed to know what he was doing, and 
shuffled backwards and forwards from the 
door to the bed, as if ina nightmare. When 
he learned the truth, his face changed to- 
tally. All the ferocity was gone, and his 
eyes stared, hardly understanding the hid- 
eous thing he had done. Suddenly he leaped 
up, sprang like a tiger on to Iago’s back, 
and stabbed him. He sank back again into 
stupor, then pulled himself together, and 
stood up for the “Nothing extenuate” speech, 
sank down again in the middle of it limply 


'on a chair, and looked around him, helpless 
and downcast. He caught sight of a dagger 


on the floor, swiftly seized it without mak- 
ing a sound, stood up again, with one last 
moment of energy, and, speaking rapidly, 


“In Aleppo once,” ete., stabbed himself 


in a flash and fell dead on the floor. 


Walter Browne, the author of “Every- 


|woman,” died just a week ago. 
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Daniel Bloomfield’s “Games and Puz- 
zles for the Musical," published in Phila- 
delphia by the Theodore Presser Company 
is a little book of 109 pages, containing a 
collection of selected puzzles and games for 
musical clubs and the home. Most of them 
appeared originally in the Etude, some of 
them in the Musician, and most of the 
games are of the author's own devising. To 
an adult reader some of them seem but 
mildly entertaining, but children have ideas 
of their own on such things, and it is like- 
ly they will find much here that will help 
to while away idle hours. Most of the 
games, at the same time, are more or less 
instructive, making young folks acquaint- 
with the names of composers and some 
of their favorite pieces Directions are 
given for the making of some simple musi- 
cal instruments (tuned tumblers, etec.), but 
nothing is said about the most delightful 
of all such experiments, the making of a 
simple molian harp by putting’ a tightly 
stretched horse-hair under a slightly opeti- 
ed window on a windy day 


Louis C. Elson’s “Pocket Music Diction- 
ary” (Oliver Ditson Company) is a con- 
densation of the same author's “Music Dic- 
tionary.”” It contains the important terms 
used in music, in English, French, German, 
and Italian, with pronunciation and concise 
definition, together with the elements of 
notation, and a biographical list of above 
five hundred noted names in music, in which 
Americans are liberally represented, al- 
though the most popular American soprano 
and alto, Miss Farrar and Mme. Homer, 
are oddly missing. Under programme mu- 
sic it would be well to state in the next 
edition that Prof, Niecks has recently writ- 
ten a large and excellent treatise on this 
subject. The article on the organ is a 
model of concise description. There is a 
classified list of instruments, and the make- 
up of an orchestra and a military band is 
given in detail The volume is in size 
literally a pocket dictionary. 


The first volume of the “Catalogue du 
fonds de musique ancienne de la Biblio 
théque Nationale’ (Terquem) by Jules 
Ecorcheville, has just appeared under the 
patronage of the Académie des Beaux-Arts 
It comprises both manuscript and printed 
pieces, and is to be completed in eight or 
ten volumes, with more than 10,000 music 
themes in the text besides insets. Only 150 
copies wiil be offered for sale, at the sub 
scription price of 500 francs for the en- 
tire work. This collection of ancient man- 
uscript and printed music in the depart- 
ment of Imprimés is known to be the most 
important in the world; but it has hitherto, 
figured in no catalogue of the Biblio 
théque Nationale. Thematic indexes will be 
given of the manuscript pieces, with fac- 
similes. 


Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly’ had more 
performances than any opera in Germany 
during the season ending with September, 
1910. It was sung 472 times. Bizet’s ‘Car 
men” came second, with 428, and D'Albert’s 
“Tiefland”’ (which led last year) was third 
with 409. Strauss’s ‘“Elektra,’”’ which had 
105 performances the preceding year, fell to 
65 last year, while “Salome” tumbled from 
85 to only 37. Humperdinck’s “Hansel and 
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Gretel” had more performances 
during the last operatic year in Germany 
all combined! 
Wagner lead; his operas 
which is at the 
day in the year, 
De- 
in 


twelve 


of Strauss’s 
the 
times, 


than operas 
remains in 
heard 1,953 
rate of five a day for every 
with 128 days on which there were six 

“Pelléas et M6élisande,"” which 
the opinion of some enthusiasts was des- 
tined to drive Wagner from the stage 
dropped from 31 performances the year be- 
fore year. Mascagni's 
“Cavalleria” with 258, and 
294 produc- 
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hearings of “Butterfly” there 
La Bohéme and 138 of “Tosca 
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far 


were 


events of the musical 
production of Victor 
‘Natoma.”’ Phila- 
hear it first, Thursday 
evening, February 23, and five days later 
it will be sung in this city at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Campanini will con 
duct and the list of singers includes Mary 
Grenville, John McCor- 
mack, Mario Sammarco, Hector Dufranne, 
and Gustave Huberdeau. The opera will, of 
be sung in English, and, if it suc- 
Mr. Herbert will to say 
justly that it marks an event in our musi- 
history, the birth of real American 
opera. To be sure, Mr. Herbert was born 
in Ireland (he is a grandson of the great 
Irish humorist, Samuel Lover), but he has 
been in this country the greater part of his 
life, and has become thoroughly American- 
ized 
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the one 
of the 
in its eternal 
little or, safer 
perhaps, nothing to say. Good advice 
to those who must have the best 
would be to look hard at Alden Weir's 
Spreading Oak, at Woodbury's snow- 
covered dunes heaving above a still sea, 
Wilton Lockwood's beautifully seen 
peonles—-to look at these three paint- 
ings and then go home satisfied. But 
apart from the eternities, this show 
must appeal pretty strongly to any lov- 
er of our own art. Well-sorted into kin 
dred groups, the pictures are delightful- 
is unusually small, 
paintings and 148 pleces of 
It is representative 
but in compensation more 

The new school of frank 
painters and eachewers of black dom- 
inate the walls until harmony ts a lit- 
tle In danger of passing into monotony. 

This method of painting has been fre 
quently discussed In these columns. In 
vigor and economy it has obvious mer- 
its, at the expense, however, of the espe- 
cial depth and lustrousness proper to 
painting In ofl and varnish mediums, In 
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exhibition 
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attenuating all shadows and insisting 
on the general shimmer, there is consid- 
erable impoverishment of effect. A Cot- 
man, not to say a Homer Martin, would 
make many of the ablest landscapes of 
this exhibition seem just a little thin 
and chalky. In short, the effects of dif- 
fused luminosity now in, favor seem un- 
suited to oils and well adapted to wa- 
ter color, or, better yet, to tempera. Al- 
ready the most advanced painters of Mu- 
nich and Vienna have taken on the gay 
and gummy medium. Such a revival 
would be logical here, unless, indeed, 
modern landscape still has something to 
learn from such old fogies as Ruysdael, 
Constable, and Rousseau. And here we 
may note that to general luminosity has 
been largely sacrificed the positive ef- 
fects beloved of old painters. These re- 
quired the+ unnatural and abhorred 
black. Your coming storms and passing 
showers also implied an emphasis that 
now seems not quite well bred—a shade 
too obvious. Ruysdael’s Jewish Ceme- 
tery at Dresden is unquestionably melo- 
dramatic, but how splendidly so! And 
sometimes it seems as if the art that is 
not capable of melodrama is denied 
drama as well. And there are moments 
when much of our landscape painting 
seems settling into an imperturbable 
beamishness, quite as conventional in 
its way as the discredited brown tree. 
Such misgivings make themselves felt 
even before the vigorous and whole- 
some work of Redfield, Schofield, Gard- 
ner Symons, Ernest Lawson, James 
Preston. These men sketch admirably, 
they command their material, they 
know many of the delectable shortcuts 
to representation, and, if all of land- 
scape painting be strong and swift sug- 
gestion of reality, all these men have 
greatly achieved. If, however, all paint- 
ing is chiefly valuable as a way of see- 
ing and feeling, the world being im- 
proved and interpreted through a fine 
idiosyncrasy, then these painters and 
most of the newer men may seem 
to lack mood. They evidently love their 
ovn muscularity, and they have reason 
to do so, but they seem ill-stored with 
memory pictures. It will be said that 
it is precisely the merit of the modern 
school to approach nature without pre- 
conceptions, but here is fundamental er- 
ror. What makes the artist is precon- 
ceptions. It is the parti-pris of har- 
mony and nobility that makes Greek 
sculpture, of calligraphy that makes old 
Chinese landscape the most imagina- 
tive we have; and until these personal 
forms of feeling are developed and val- 
ued, our art will at best be fine crafts- 
manship—and not the finest, for that 
grows out of passionate preconceptions. 
It is the pictorial quality, the sense of 
inner form, that gives distinction to 
William Sartain’s little brown canvas, 
The Hills, to Harold M. Camp's ledgy 
mountain top thrust up into a bleak 


dawn. Daniel Garber, though his paint- 


| ings—including the prize picture this 


‘year, The River Bank—tend to over- 
effacement in tapestry-like verdure, has 
‘this sense of the picture strongly devel- 
| oped. His April Day, lent by the Cor- 
_coran Gallery, with its two sapphire 
/flashes of blue watersbefore a blonde 
|quarry, is most precise and refined. 
| Higher ranges of pictorial capacity are 
|shown in those canvases of Alden Weir 
‘and Woodbury which have already been 
‘noticed, and study of such work sug- 
|gests that the pictorial sense in land- 
scape consists mostly in the grasp of 
its larger rhythm and movement, imply- 
| ing, of course, a sense of its scale. Such 
knowledge really involves an intuition 
(of geological and botanical fact—the 
growth of trees, the swirl of tides, the 
half-concealed workmanship of glaciers 
;and torrents; in short, a culture amount- 
ling to a personal cosmology. The com- 
monest shortcomings of modern land- 
scapes are first to ignore these larger 
|facts of movement, next to misappre- 
hend the scale upon which they are 
pictorially available. Indeed, this in- 
difference as to scale runs through all 
modern art, and is its most noticeable 
defect as compared with older art. It is 
possibly a corollary of the current de- 
lusion that we paint not things but the 
atmosphere at large; but to pursue this 
theme would take us far afield. 

Neither Joseph T. Pearson, jr., nor 
Jonas Lie is quite a newcomer. John C. 
|Johansen has had his share, we be- 
lieve, of honors. To many visitors the 
chief interest of the exhibition will be 
the opportunity to estimate the work of 
these younger men. Of the three, far 
the most adroit is Johansen. His por- 
|traits are always decoratively, if at 
times rather obviously, arranged; his 
brush works loosely but accurately on 
the canvas; he has an eye for clever 
effects of illumination, and his persons 
have a winsome quality, as if appealing 
for sympathy. It is a sensitive art, re- 
calling without imitation that of John 
'W. Alexander; it could easily fall into 
‘the saccharine, which it ably avoids. It 
'is very personal, and may yet attain 
'that modicum of severity without which 
|distinction is hardly possible. Mr. Pear- 
'son’s landscape with cattle has this se- 
verity. A fine schematism regulates the 
|placing of the planes; the very touch is 
ischematic, consisting of multiplied 
‘firm, broad strokes. A similar preci- 
‘sion is shown in the seated figure of a 
jgunner with pointers, a large decora- 
|tive composition, and in the vigorous 
‘and charming picture of white ducks 
\feeding in a succulent meadow. There 
is an undeniable vividness in Mr. Pear- 
_son’s work, and one awaits his develop- 
/ment with interest. A certain dryness 
| is clearly his danger. Yet so soundly 
constructed is the landscape which won 
the Jennie Sesnan medal that it could 
safely be hung by those Paul Potters 
which it distantly recalls. Jonas Lie 
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seems to the present writer to be the 
best eye among the younger painters. 
He builds up those expanses of sliding 
level sea which spell the hush of na- 
ture; he knows how luggers tend to free 
themselves soaringly from the water, 
while moored steamships nestle in the 
surfate with perceptible weight. Be- 
side these harbor scenes which appar- 
ently come from his native Norway, he 
shows a swirling black pool rimmed 
with snow, and a rush of tawny water 
over sloping ledges. With him every- 
thing is movement. His brush willing. 
ly takes all the mimetic hazards, and 
usually succeeds. Usually movement 
means rhythm with him, though he 
keeps the fresh and naive quality prop- 
er to the land of his birth. There are 
minute signs that he may be adopting 
too readily certain approved Scandi- 
navian formulas. One could wish that 
his native sense of rhythmical arrange- 
ment might reinforce itself from mod- 
els too remote to be imitated, say the 
landscapes of old Umbria or of China. 
Other paintings of distinct merit are 
too various to be held within any gen- 
eralization, and may only be briefly 
enumerated. Paul Dougherty’s two 
coast scenes are compactly put up and 
colorful. Augustus Koopman’s Venetian 
fishing boats have quite extraordinary 
saturated color. By Elizabeth Roberts 
are two good studies of beach and sky, 
very simple and spacious. The astute 
visitor will have noted that Waugh’'s 
The Outer Surf, emphatically the prom- 
inent marine of the show, has been evad- 
ed, and in fact it is hard to find the 
right word for that remarkable experi- 
ment in aqueous anatomy and tumult. 
It shows the treacherous slant of a half- 
broken wave over the shallows, with 
the angry crests of oncoming rollers 
behind. And like the pendulum of Gali- 
leo, it moves. It might spill out of the 
frame and sweep away Benson's picnic 
party opposite. 


picture, and the present writer re- 
proaches himself a little for declining 
to be swept away. And yet if this is a 
fine picture all the men who have nota- 
bly painted the sea, Ruysdael, Turner, 
Courbet, Winslow Homer, Korin, Ho- 
kusai must be wrong. None has de- 
sired or presented so clamorous and pho- 
tographic a reality. There is a lack of 
personal attitude here, and to fall back 
upon an Irish paradox, the sea might 
possibly look like that if nobody had 
ever looked at it with love. The op- 
posite of this kind of literalism is A. B. 
Davies’s The Lifegiving Sea. Pale crags, 
in retreating perspective, cut across a 
faded nacreous sky. In the foreground 


is a tiny woman’s form. Beside her the 


foam spurts up like a lily. Here are 


vast restful spaces and some hint of a | 


solemn pagan annunciation, perhaps an | modern artists, as they did of old to 


ave to seaborn Venus. 


Among the portraits Tarbell’s Dr. | 
receives the spective, and interesting still life ad) 


Timothy Dwight, which 


Great knowledge and) 
diligence go to the making of such a. 


Beck medal; Lockwood's Dr. J. W. El- 


liott, and MacCameron’s Joseph B. 
Thomas, jr., were shown in the winter 
Academy in New York. 
hibits two portraits of men characteris- 
tically strong and satisfying. It would 
be an interesting exercise in wsthetics 
to distinguish between De Camp's por- 
traiture and the more objective and of- 
ficial work of such men as Julian Story 
and Frederick P. Vinton, both of whom 
are well represented this year. The re- 
semblance is close enough to deceive the 
ordinary eye. John Johansen’s very in 
genious and decorative work in this field 
has already been touched on. Ellen Em- 
mett has as usual the gift of saliency, 
but still works more with her clever- 
ness than with her sympathy. Cecilia 
Beaux is represented by two simple and 
forthright works, of which the head of 
a girl with a laurel wreath has rare dis- 
tinction. Brush, who apparently can be 
had for exhibition purposes only by dint 
of borrowing, prevails against all pres- 
ent fashion and probability by the com- 
bination of severity and sympathy in 
his long observation and longer execu- 
tion. None of his three contributions is 
quite of his best, but any of them make 
the average new-style portrait look both 
thin and loud. 

What portraiture may be a glimpse 
about the early American gallery of the 
Academy will show, and the reason our 
neatest portraits look rather common 
beside Copley, Gilbert Stuart, or even 
Sully and Inman, is not that these old- 
er painters have the glamour of an- 
tiquity about them, but rather that they 
had more interesting ways of seeing 
their sitters, and probably a better econ- 
omy of method. Possibly nature is too 
much in the way of the modern paint- 
er. Apparently he sees the sitter too 
often and observes too variously. The 
finest portraits in the world, those of 
Jan van Eyck and Hans Holbein, were, 
as every one knows, painted not from 
sittings, but from a sketch upon which 
the color was merely noted. To all in- 
tents and purposes the portraits were 
conceived within a few hours, though 
patient days doubtless went to the ac- 
tual execution. It is a process that for 
sheer grasp and intellectualism puts to 
shame anything in the way of modern 
premier-coup. The painter, having once 
for all plucked the characteristic from 
the appearance, could safely dismiss the 
sitter, nay, must do so, for another sit- 
ting would imply another picture. And 


De Camp ex- 


'this may account partially for the odd, 
| composite, 


uncharacteristic look of 
much portraiture faithfully done with 


ithe eye on the object, 


What one might call the well-to-do in- 
terior is becoming something like a 
staple. These subjects afford to the 


Terburg and Vermeer, a great variety of 
color, oddities of illumination and per- 


libitum. Tarbell and Paxton are, per- 
haps, the leaders in this kind. Their 
work seems a shade finer than the rest. 
Tarbell’s interior, with its two figures 
set against the light from a casement. 
is most sensitively painted and observ- 
ed, but lacks the concentrated interest 
that we find in his best work Pax: 
ton’s The Housemaid is wholly winning, 
though verging prettiness. Both 
these painters usually observe the scale 
proper to there intimate subjects. Some 
of the ablest men unhappily paint these 
themes to salon measure. Richard Mil 
ler, in his richly-colored interior called 
The Chinese Statuette, gives us an Al- 


on 


fred Stevens creation on the scale of 
life. Stevens knew better than to 
stretch out these exquisite trifles too 
thin. Frieseke, whose picture of two wo 


men crouched about a parrot cage is, for 
sheer and vitality, the 
most remarkable bit of painting in the 
entire show, again must write his 
eclogue at dramatic length. At the risk 
of pedantry one must repeat that every 
subject has its normal scaie, dependent 
upon its inherent character and destina- 
tion. And much of the ablest work of 
the Paris men has no conceivable des- 
tination except the exhibition hall. 

The nude is little in evidence 
Dufner’s charming study of The Bathers 
is, on the whole, to be credited to land- 
scape. Frieseke'’s girl crouching under 
a white parasol is clearly to be credited 
to flesh and blood, and the painting of 
the nude is exquisite. But again 
have to do with a factitious exhibition. 
istic arrangement and an exaggerated 


mass perhaps 


very 


we 


scale. Sergeant Kendall's beautifully 
modelled nude, La Cicada, seems over 
individualized. It was by way of 
being a fine academy when it un 


rappily determined to be picturesque. 
The strain of the intention is apparent. 
One misses inevitably, the work of our 
mural painters, and less pardonably, it 
should seem, that of the men who paint 
the life of the people. In fact, the 
weakness of the show as a whole is just 
this suspicion that prunes and prisms 
are the sign in which one may con 
quer. The abstentions are of a serious 
kind. In many cases there are evident 
and good reasons. Mr. Hassam, for ex- 
ample, could not deplete his one-man 
show at New York. The independents 
probably prefer to detonate rather !n 
New York than in Philadelphia. Such 
motives are evidently beyond the con- 
trol of the Pennsylvania Academy. Yet 
the question is worth asking, if these 
exhibitions are not gradually sacrificing 
their most precious asset, their widely 
representative character, and falling in- 
sensibly into the sort of favoritism that 
afflicts most exhibiting societies. This 
issue is frankly raised because the Acad- 
emy has set a high standard, and is still 
free from merely professional prejudices. 
In the sculpfure rooms Grafly’s ex- 
hibite—especially the spirited bronze 
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head of The Painter Redfield, two frag- | 
mentary nudes representing figures of 
the zodiac, and two small heads in a 
severe and expressive style—seem eas- 
ily the best. Abastenia St. Leger 
Eberle’s splendidly poised housemaid 
sweeping a windy doorstep looks even 
better than it did in the Winter Acad- 
emy. Beautiful craftsmanship is exem- 
plified in Bela Pratt's Study of a Young 
Girl in bronze and in Frazer's marble 
head called Tristesse. There is good 
drastic expression in A. Stirling Cald- 
er’s bronze statuette of a Dancing Sioux 
Indian. Roth's marble polar bear and 
Deming’s bronze statuette of a she bear 
giving suck to her cubs have the rare 
quality of seeming modelled from the 
inside. Anna Hyatt’s three ‘colts are 
beautifully light on the'r feet, scrupu- 
lously modelled, and cleverly drawn into 
a seemingly impossible group. Enid 
Yandell’s two ch''tren in a fountain 
group, The Water and the Flowers, is | 
a very handsome bit of decorative 
sculpture. The shee* vigor and right- 
ness of Grafly’s Redfield makes it hard 
to pay due attention to other portrait 
busts, but the offerings of Edith Wood- 
man Burroughs, of Theodore Spicer- 
Simpson, are excellent. Finally, one 
could not wish for more charming 
bijoux than the terra-cotta figurines of 
Bessie Potter Vonnoh, or the nervously 
modelled lizard by Albert Laessle. 

If any very fine work has been omit- 
ted the present writer must put part of 
the blame with the hanging committee, 
which has made the whole so attrac- 
tive that inspection of the parts be- 
comes ung) teful. The list of prizes is 
added for he sake of the record: Beck 
medal, Pcrtrait of Timothy Dwight, 
D.D., LL, »%y Edmund C. Tarbell; 
Temple nedal, Chinese Statuette, by 
Richard bh. Miller; Walter Lippincott 
River Bank, by Daniel Garber; 
Jennie Sesnan medal, Landscape, by 
Joseph T. Pearson, jr.; Mary Smith 
prize, Portrait of Elizabeth Sparhawk- 
Jones, by Alice Kent Stoddard. 

F. 


prize, 


J. M. 


Stokes will bring out in the Masterpieces 
in Color series “Corot” and “Delacroix.” 


Henry Frowde has in preparation the fol- 
lewing archmological subjects 
“Exeavations in Nubia, 1909-10," by J. Gar- 
LI. Griffith, and A. H. Sayce; “His- 
by Barclay V. Head, 
“The Suk, Their Language 


books on 
stang, F 
terla Numorum sec 
ond edition, and 
and Folklore.” 


An exh oltion of the work of Ingres will 
be held 1 the Galerie Georges Petit, Paris, 
from April 25 to May 15, in ald of the Ingres 
Museum at Montauban. It will include 50 
pictures, 200 portraite in crayons, etc., and 
500 miscellaneous drawings. 


Prof. Henry Thode will be succeeded as) 
lecturer on the history of art in the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg by Prof. Carl Neu- 


mann 


Théodore Tchoumakoff, who died recently 


| consequences, in the country’s history. | 


in Paris at the great age of eighty-seven, | crisis which introduced the longest and 
was born in Russia, but had long lived it | most destructive war of the century. 

Paris. He was a painter of landscapes and Nowadays, the Stock Exchange is one 
— jof the first places to which observant 
Frenchmen, distinguished in the | people look, when war is impending, for 
world of art, have recently died. Théophile | hint as to what the character and re- 


Two 


| Camel, the sculptor, was born in 1862; he| 


exhibited frequently at the Salon des Ar- j sult of the conflict will be. Most people 
tistes Francais, and left the well-known | remember the collapse of prices and the 
works, Premier Regret, now at the Petit|rise in the European bank rates which 
Palais; Montmartoise, and the group Ma- | occurred on the eve of the Boer war of 
ternité. Léon Ducaruge was born in 1842. | 1899, and the subsequent violent tight- 


. J : . 2 - } 
He was both a dessinateur fusiniste and | ening of financial tension which fore- 


2 Brenig tne Ae ae a. shadowed the duration and cost of the 
|struggle. The “Paris panic” of 1904 in 
>|Russian government bonds, when the 
| Russo-Japanese war broke out, the fall 
‘of Japanese bonds at London, the quick 
‘recovery in both markets, and the ab- 
|sence of unsettlement in other securi- 


Finance 


|A REMINISCENCE OF FIFTY YEARS ties, were still more recent, and pretty 


AGO. accurately prophesied the character and 
/results of that war. What happened 
The past week has witnessed the semi-| 14.5 the Montgomery Convention open- 


centennial of the date on which occur-| oa the ball in 1861? 


red one of the most striking events, | Ss 
alike as to causes, circumstances, and | The New York stock market had been 
|/much unsettled at Lincoln’s election of 
On Thursday, February 8, 1861, the dele- November, 1860, and at the subsequent 
gates from the six States which led the angen of ponent the cain see 
movement of secession, having met in| ‘tes. It had recovered its equanimity 
convention at Montgomery, Alabama, | With the beginning of 1861, however, 
formed the Confederate States of Amer- | #4 in fact, there we numerous evi- 
ica. |dences—from interior trade, railway 
The story of how that action, and its jearnings, merchandise exports, and im- 
sequel in the events of fifty years ago, | port of gold—that a prosperous year was 
were received in the community at opening. In the week ending February 
large, has been often told from the po- '9, when the Montgomery Convention was 
litical, the social, and the military side.|'" Session. the Stock Exchange did lit- 
It has not often been told from the side ‘tle; nevertheless, the market had advanc- 
of finance pure and simple. It is true ea, on what the financial articles called 
that the financial history of the civil | “the favorable character of the aSvicss 
war is a familiar topic, but that partic-|"°m Montgomery and Washington”—a 
ular chapter in the great events of the | View of the news which certainly seems 
period can scarcely be said to have be- a bit grotesque to those of us who, in 
gun until months after the declaration | ‘e light of subsequently-collected histor- 
of secession. It was not until Decem-| ‘4! fact, are able to see what was go- 
ber, 1861, that the New York banks sus-| "8 0m behind the curtain fifty years 
pended specie payments. It was not un- | “8° although, given the same circum- 
til 1862 that the issue of irredeemable %t#2Ces, exactly the same error might oc- 
paper money found a place, for the first |C¥" to-day; for the essence of a political 
time since colonial days, among the ex- ‘crisis of that nature is that neither par- 
pedients of the country; and it was not |*tY should know exactly what is going on 
until 1863 that the national banking sys- | ene: ee so owes Bape alg tm 
conven 8 
toms coneege® fem the Snes Se 'on Sunday, the 10th, and the market had 


But the question may profitably be ask- 
. . ‘its first chance to respond on Monday. 


ed at the present occasion, how financial | 
It took the news calmly; “a little weak- 


markets in particular and the financial | a 

community in general received the first — under hammering by bears” was all. 
outbreak of the conflict. If we can find|O" Tuesday, the 12th—to quote a New 
from the record just what were the York daily paper’s market review— 
ideas and impressions of those markets | *tocks were “very active and buoyant; 
when a state of war was first actually the shorts were covering,” and on Wed- 
created, it may throw some light on the) nesday the fact that the electoral votes 
for Lincoln had been officially counted 
in the Senate without disturbance was 


made the basis for another rise. 


expectations, hopes, and apprehensions 
entertained at heart by the general pub- 
lic of 1861. In these present days, when 
people watch the Stock Exchange with By Friday, with the market still firm, 
breathless interest, to interpret from its “the impression among brokers was 
rise or fall what is foreshadowed by | strong that political matters were in a 





‘that unfailing index of political and fair way to be se.tled peaceably”—so 


financial conditions, it ought to be in-| sald even the Tribune's money article. A 
teresting to inquire what the markets |day or two of moderate reaction follow- 
did in the face of the extraordinary | ed; then, on Saturday, the 24th, “large 
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activity and a buoyant market, on the | 


peace conference”; by Monday, “the out- 
side public in the market, and the bears 
covering”; by Wednesday, the 28th, “a 
bull movement.” All this with the Union 
visibly disintegrating, war in the air, 
and the bombardment of Fort Sumter 
only six weeks away. The reader of the 
narrative, fifty years afterward, will cer- 
tainly rub his eyes, and ask if they may 
not have had such things as Sunshine 
movements, even in 1861. 

Perhaps, however, it would be fairer 


to say that every great war has a Sun- 


shine movement in its early stages, 
when “On to Richmond,” or “Guerre 
avec ceur léger,” or the “Christmas din- 
ner engagement in Pretoria,” embodies 
the hope even of financial markets, and 
the belief that arises from the hope. 
Possibly, indeed, the Stock Exchange— 
prophetic though its general réle may 
be—is even more subject to such self-de- 
lusions than the community at large. 
But, if so, it is quite as rapidly unde- 
ceived. The “bull movement” with 
which February ended on the New York 
market of 1861 disappeared at once with 
March. On the second of that month, 
stocks broke heavily on rumors that Vir- 
ginia also would secede. On the fifth, 
they broke again on Lincoln’s inaugural 
promise to enforce the laws of the Unit- 
ed States. Rallying on March 11, under 
the rumor that the Government would 
abandon Sumter, prices broke again with 
great violence on the news that supplies 
were going from Washington to the be- 
leaguered fortress. 

The downward movement proceeded 
rapidly, interrupted only on April 12, 
the day before Beauregard fired on Sum- 
ter, by a “rumor”—Wall Street even then 
was Wall Street—that Jeff Davis would 
let the provision steamer land. Needless 
to say, he did not do so. The shot that 
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began the war was fired from the Con- 
federate battery at Charleston, and then 
the Stock Exchange showed its mettle. 
The market was supported after the 
startling news had come, one Sunday 
morning, and the North had begun to 
arm and organize. Patriotic speeches 
were made in Wall Street; the flag was 
unfurled on every building. Bear sales 
of United States government bonds at a 
decline were hissed by the members on 
the floor of the Exchange. Nevertheless, 
Virginia State bonds broke eleven points 
in twenty-four hours. A day or two la- 
ter all the market fell into panic, and 
markets, like the people, accepted the 
fact of a long and costly war. 
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